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ABSTRACT 



Four major topics are addressed in these papers ; 
presented at the Hispanic Ro'undtable m^^ting: current staffing 
patterns at community colleges, transl«rabili ty trends among Hispuiyic 
students, employment barriers, and legislative issues. Introductory 
comments by Maria Barrera are followed by Mary Jane Garza's pa)per|,;, 
"Cucrent Staffing Pat terns which looks at the underrepresentat i<^ 
of minorities in faculty and adiqlnistrative positions at communit;^ 
co^llege^ and the need for institutionalized processes to dismantl^v 
the barriers to access, representation., and participation. **Hi0pan|C 
Student and Transfer Patterns* in the Community College," by ArthurfM. 
Cohen reviews literature and data on Hispanic ^tud^nts' participation 
rat-es in postsecondary education , Academic achievemen'f , Cr i t icisms^jof 
two-year college education, recent efforts to improve minority acc4s8 
and transfer rates, and needed changes in policy and practice. Ida;,, 
Katherine >Warren ' s paj^er, "Barriers to Employment of Hispanics,** .'• 
focuses on problems such a£i lack of* English j^rof ^ciency , Idw level! of^ 
education, ^nd tdi scr iitii nation . "Federal Programs and the Mission ot 
the Pr0domin^/itly^ Hispan ic Comrouni ty Coll,eg*s," by William G. Shannon, 
focuses on demographic trends, the role oj/ the federal goverVtmetrt In 
education^ pertinent federal legislation, and ways to generate !l 
federal policy and assistance. Finally, recommendations are presented 
related* to staffing patterns, transferability trends, employment 
barriers, and legislative trends. Lists of sponsors, invitees, and 
sei^s^ion developers are appended. (LAL) ' , 
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Introduction 



Hispani(s and Comjnunity Colleges ; ■ ' 

prepared ' * * * 

Maria Barrera, FhJ}. ^ 



Community colleges traditionally served as feeders to senior institu- 
tions but within the last thirtj^ to forty years community colleges 
'e)[panded their traditional function to include the interests and 
ij^ the wider community. They have evolved to provide coifi- 
munity education, occupational education and large numbers of 
^ service-related activities that attract a more: :idi verse population than 
traditional baccalafireate-bound students. Cbmjnunity colleges have ^ 
not diminished their scope, but ^ave become nftore responsive to 
changing neeas and changing times. Tl\ey ^ow serve clients of varied 
ages, backgrounds, ethnic affiliations, and IducatJcmal goals. This 
diversity in stti4ent population ^f^uires ongoing adaptation on the 
part cff comihunity «fileges. As community cc^eges respond "tcf their . 
chan^hg c^Iient bodies, subgroups of Clients have attracted the comrem 
of educators. These subgroups have been ii^pitified on the basis or 
shar^ educational needs and objectives: ' * ♦ 

* One large subgr^^up in community colleges is that of^JIisp^cs, who 
represent 70 percent of aiLHispanics entering higher education. While 
Hispanics are entering higher education in increasing nuipbers, they< 
are, as a group, not progressing academically at a rate equal to their 
whit^ountc;rparts. A major challenge facing com'munity colleges is to 
help Hispanics build an academic base. In an effort f^dentify 
stfategies to support Hispanic post-secondary achievement* Dr. Dale 
T^ell, President of AACJC met with Hispanic community college 
presidents^ Hispanic educators from senior institutions, bilingual ' 
educators, and successful Hispanics in the private sector in a round- 
table session heM May 23-24, 1984, in Phoenix, Arizona. An outcome * 
of the round table is this collection of issue papers discussed during 
the mteeting. * ^ » ' ^ 

Four major topics are included in these proceedings: (1) Current 
' -Staffing Patterns, (2r Transferability trends, (3) Employment Barriers, 
and (4) Legisiii|.ive Issues. . ^ - ^ ^* 
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The first papep addr^s^ staffing patterns, Vith Specific att^tion tp 
Hispanic access to faculty and administrative positions in community . 

• colleges. Research has demonstrated that a^rhievement among mindri- * 

' ty studeats ia increased where rolp models with whom they can iden- 
tify :are present. However. Hispanics are generally underrepresented in 
faculties. Furthermore, those Hispanics, who do secure teaching posi- 
tions, frecjuently find themselves locked intg the classroom because 
ithey have not had t>pportimities to prepaid thetnselves compotitiveiy 
for positions, o/;authority within the community i^oliegs-adi^fimfetrative 
structure. The fi);st paper points to a need for institutkmalized prb- 
cesses through which' Hispanic professionals can upwardly develop , . 
careers in education in community colleges. ^ 

The second p^>er, whfch deals with transfer^ can be treated in two 
dim^nsions; namely, the pyoces^-^f identifying Icmg-na^ige educationial 
goals for community college, students .and the processes b^ which 
these goals are achieved. Success on* the partVf community colleges in 
either dimension is difficult to document statistically because of the 
diversity within student IxJdies and changes in students th^selves. 
Nonetheless, community* colleges ^ in a position to assist Hispanic 
studex;ts di moving toward the maximum development df personal 
potential. * * % 

Employment barriers, the third paper presented, primarily focuses . 
on three problems: lack of English proficiency, low leve| of ^ucation, 
and discrimination. The first two problems relate directly to the educa- 

<.tional process, and th^hird one is* often an outgrowth of the first 'two. 
Research shows that job candidates are discriminated against because 
of their inability to ^communicate effectively in English and because of 
their low educational ^tending. Given this' situation, community col-* 
leges^^can better^si^ Hispanic students seeking employment by of- 
fering •them personal and career counseling and by providing English 

- language, trajniit^ * , 

The last session on legislation :focuses on several'^important issues: 
basic demographic ^nds ths^ will impact not only the future of 
Hispanics but also that of this country: the federal role in hel|^ing 
Hispanics share in the American dream; legislation that affects voca- 
tional arid adult education; and the role of community colleges in rela- 
tion to Hispanic students, leaking into account trends that shape the 
future. £he community college leadership must face fhany challenges: 
assistance must be obtained from all sources: political leverage must 
be wielded productiv^fy. The author points, out that there are many 
poiiiicai, legislative, and private sources for assistance, bUt these must 
be pursued^tend nurtured. ^ 



I,n response tb discussions on these fe^ t^ics» commuoity college 
pr4sidents share^ ideas, pdssible solutions/and strategics fen* ^ture 
action among- themselves atid with bthers rtmcenied with.p<^t-sfecond- 
ary opportunities for Hispa^UcSn It is hoped that the issues raised and 
fecbmmendations voiced will result in the improvement of the Werail 
educational status of Hispanics* ' * ' ^ ' ^ 




Current Staffing Patta^ 

prepared by- ' 

Mary Jane Garza, PhJ). 

Texas Wesleyan College* 



The following article was pfepa^id from transcripts of Dr. Cofuiido de 
L^n^s presentation on ""Current Staffing f^ttems at Community 
CoUeges/[ * • ^ • * * 

esearch shows that role models are Important at every, level; com- 
^jpunity colleges are no exception. If ^ne 'examines current staffing 
patterns at community colleges, one notices statistics which illustrate 
that although community Tcoile^ have lai^ per^ntages.of minwity* 
stcdents, neither administrative staff nOT iaculty reflet the percent- 
ages of these minorities. Considermg. the projected increase in the 
-Hispanic population and the fact that the points of entry for over half 
the s4ude»ts of Hispanic descent are cpitmiumty colleges, Stafgng^ pat- 
terns must be exaniined in U^ht of the i(»|pwiiig data: . ^ 

1 . By the year 2O00, Hispanics are expected to be the largest minori- 

. ty. ^ . , " * ' ^ * ' ' ^ . - 

2* The largest number of Hispanics are located in Arizona, California, 
Colorado^ New Mexico, and 'fexas. ' ^ 

3. The locus of business .and t^hitology'is shifting to geographic 
areas where Hispanics are a numerical majority. * * 

4. Based on Equal Employ ment^Opporturdty Commission 1979 Data, 
the peYcentag^. of Hispanics Employed in higher eduiiatidnal institu- 
tions are as follows: — x 

Percent of Hispanic Faculty in liigher educational institutions: " 

Arizona . %2 percent ' ^ . ^ 

California' ' 3>5 percent 

Colorado 2,7 percent ^ ' 

New Mexico ' 6.7 pen^nt * . ; ^ 

Texas 3,9 percent * 



Concerns with college staffing and Imn^ pracfices are no^xew. TSie. 
issues have been examined and re-examix^ed. This being the case, let 
us discuss the findings pf a previous task fbrce- Seven years ago prob- 



lems in staffing were studied b5^ a task force not unlike this ona The 
key worti that surface during the discussion was equitjr, 
^ Equity *in the ccmtext of the task -force discussitnis was defined as 
the **fd& and just treatment of all nfembers of the sodpty who wish to 
participate and enjoy the benefits of postsecondary education/' Three 
specific criteria are used t6 determine whether Hispanic faculty 
members are beingvtreated in- a fair and just w^. * , 

The first criterion is **a«^s/i Here cme. examines not o^y the ac- 
cess mihorities have to faulty petitions at community colleges, but 
also the oppOTtunities that exist *for mincffities to prepare, train, and 
network, 'to become viable candidates lot high-level petitions in com- 
munity colleges. ' X * • 

The seqpnd critehon is '*repre^tation/' Repr^ntation is defined 
in terms of whether it would be ptossible to have a proportion of 
minoriUes m the faculty equal to that of. minority students. That is, 
40' percent erf the^student population being serv^ at the community 
€6llege are Hispanic, fhen the gc^ of the coflege would be to have 40 
pnercent of its feculty be Hispanic. ' , ' ^ 
^ |Khe third criterion is * 'participation." The participation under discus- 
' sion enables members oJ nmiority 'groups to apply for any and all va- 
cant positions In a coile^,feot just minority positions such ais Ethnic 
Minority Director or Director of Bilingual Educaticffi. 

Once the criteria are identified 'and discussed, fmif^roblems appear 
as barriers to access, representation, and participa^on. 

The- first problejn is associate with difficulties in seeking out 
Hispanics who are qualified for professicmaf positions in the commxmi- 
ty college. On the negative side, this ^x)blem ^sometimes used as an 
excuse for not pursuing mincHity talent search or f^ not being 
deliberate in actively recruiting, interviewing, and hiring Hispanic ad- 
ministrators and faculty members. On the positive side, the small pool 
of Hispanic candidates can also be interpreted as facilitating thfe selec- 
tion process. The selection process is facilitated, becausfe with a 
srfialler nn^ber of applications to review^! one can judicicftieiy select 
the best candidate. * 

The second problem is systematic discriminatory practice exercised 
by some community colleges in hiring minorities. A study conducted 
in 1976' analyzed community college positions .held by members of ' 
minority groups. The^tudy confirmed thsft there has b^n systematic 
discrimination in hiring minorities at the community coUgge level. 

The third problem can be. termed Super B^inority Faculty Syix- 
drome." The minority faculty members who are employed by com- 
munity colleges are expected to teach, to couni^l, and also to engage 
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in research. Yet, when a tenure Committee reviews the credentials oif 
the ''Super Minority FaOcuIty Member'* none of the extc^-curricular ^ 
responsibilities which he/she has been assigned are cc^sidered ^or 
tenure. Consequently, 4;he faculty* member is once again unemployed 
and if employed again at the community college level, will tend in the 
future%to shy away frdm counseling or from actively recruiting 
Hispanic students since these ^tivities have no bearing on advance- 
ment through tenure. 

Thfe fourth problem stems from affirmative a^ticm policies. The ptx>- 
motioji of affirmative^ action has been misinterpreted, misrepresented 
or, in some instances, totally ignored by community coHeges- . 
LoQ|5hcrfes that exist wdthin affirmative action laws make it possible 
for community colleges to circumvent equ^ employment practices. 

Now that the criteria and problems are identi^ed, an OTganizatior*l 
frameW.ork that treats these issues rpuSt be designed.'A time-line must 
be an integral part of the framework. Some item^can be resolved in a 
relatively expedient maimer t^^hile ofhers will require long-term plan- 
ning^ and thinking. This thinking njust look toward the future. The 
organisational framework must include a^loiig range plan that will re^. 
sp<Hid to present reaU£ies and future needs. ^ - 

W^n a committee is appointed to develop this organizational plan 
/o deal with Hispanic issues on a campus, often Hispanics are invited 
*to serve on the committ* the premise being that since these people 
^are Hispanics, they ha^Ve Unique insight to .ttontribute. It is critical 
that Hispanics who are asked to act as advisors bear in mind their 
membership in the minority community so that their contributions^ in 
designing an organizational plan neally do provide kisight into the 
needs of Hispanics. ^ * 

The plan must also reflect a commitment— a commitment that is 
supported by budgetary appropriations. (Money does marvelous 
things, one of those^being provision *for effective xecruitment) The 
commitment must be made to examine hiring practices at the ad- 
ministrative and departmental levels and to fc«nulate a definite plan 
for identifying the administrative and departmental p(^iti6ns that 
should be filled with Hispanic professionals. The' commitment must in- 
clude coordination with network systems that diSseminafe notices of 
job J opportunities to qualified Hispanic cattniidates. Such networi^ ex- . 
ist within the community college itself— Hispanic colleagues talking 
with ahd foi: Hispanic coUeagwes. Other networks branch out toward 
Hispanic personnel in other community colleges. . 

Networks provide opportunities to discuss concerns and problems; 
few of which are uniqi|e to an institution. WfeWpend too much time re- 

• ■ - ■ V; ' • ■ 
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inventing the same wheel only b^ause we do not seek those who will 
lend us their wheel. Let us learn to learn from eachx>ther, and most 
important, let us call Upon each other for assistapce and support. Let 
us make sure that if one of us calls, there are of us people listening 
who will help. \ 

Finally, we need a network system that reaches to the national ieveL 
It4^r^ot endugh to be acquainted with the cont«xts,of colleges in our 
own communities and states. We must apprise mirselves of issues at 
the natSdnal leveLfor these national issues have a way df filtering 
down to the state and local level That is why the gathering of this 
group is^so important Here is our chance to meet, discuss, and offer 
recommendations with reference to concerns held in common that 
have yet to, be resolved satisfactorily. 

*\herefom. let us examine the wheel that is before us to iftsure.its ^• 
propriateness for our present needs and future growth. Only then shall 
we move/forwsuti. 
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Hispanic Student and Trmsfer Patterns 
in the Commumty Cdl^ 

prepared by 

Arthur M. Cohen ; 

UCLA ^ 

Coinniunitv Colleges are the point of first entry for ii\<^r half the stu 
dents of ilispanic orij^in whi) l>eKiti higher education in the UniU^l • 
Suu*s. n^asocs for this are obvious: half the Hispanics in the Uniteil 
StaUvs live int'tdifonua and Texas whene tht» conmiunity ci^eges an» the 
IKMnt of entry (pr most students. In fact, 85 percent of all undei^raduatea 
in California iin* ih community tx^eges; 58 perQpnt in IVxas. Theit*fore. \ 
all questions of Ilispanic students* pn^ijress frunrcdlege entry Uy the bai*- 
calaunuitt* must Ik» viewed in a community college context lliis paper 
consiilers the data rt^ganling Hispanic students in conununity coUegt^s, 
the flaws in th<» dat^i, tiie.pn^lems of student progress toward the bac- 
calaiin'aU^. what is being dOne to ameliorate the problems, jjuid what 
could ht» . done. 

The data for Hisptmics in two-yt^ar collegi*s must be understood in rela- 
tionship U> iill students in community c*4l^ges and in tlie context of 
Hispiinics in the Americai) system of graded ^ucation that reaches from \^ 
kindergarten to professicMial and graduate school^ Gonimimity coUej^es of- 
fer grades 13 and 14 within that system but they tend to pass few of 
their students through to institutions providing education at grades 15 
and l)eyond. When the two-year cc^^es wwe wganized, earlier in ttie 
(vntury. they acted as feeders to the senior institutions. But subseJ^uent ^ . 
to the 1950s they expanded their functions of occupational education and ^ 
noo<*mlit community service activities for an oiult'papulaUcm. Accord- 
ingly, the pen^entape of students transferring to senior institutio|is has 
steadily declined. 

At present anignd five percent of all student entering conununity cd- 
leges complete two years at those institutions and, transfer to the upper 
ivi.siim of a four year college or university. Add to that group the ''^ 
AmlHT of community college matriculants who transfer short of com- 
pleting two years and perhaps another five pcfrcent at most tnoves on 
Accordingly, for 90 percent of the peqple entering community colleges, 
, the bacca|aun»ate degree is not the culmination of their education* Why? 
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Mauiy nveivo |>n»|>iir4iti<>ti ti>r embers thut ilo not nxiuire ilw b^H*^ 
nilaunMite: numy ailrt*a¥ly K<>ve higlHT <lt*gnvs auul luy ait Unulii^ lion i 
niunity collogues only lor tlunr |H*n*oniU inten*st or for iip^a4lin)]^in ai 
i ainvr; many who may have intenileil t4> transfer men^ly <ln)|) oJlJ. 
pt*rhii|>s t4> n'apjx*arw students at a laU*r tinu\ pt»rhaps iiy huV^^xnn 
plet4Hl their t4*nun» in thi» f<^inil txluc^a^iiMi^i^tem. 

t^u*stions of the pni^»j<s of Ilispauiic stu<lents in <H>mnninit>^H*ollefceS 
nuist Ih* phK'txi in the i'<MiU*xVof those students in the <>t.h<»r !e>Jihls of the 
syst4*m. 'ITie figun»s an* tLs follows: of !()() Anjjlo stu<lents i»nu»ring the 
(Hlueaitjonail sysU*m. 83 grailuat4' fixnn high s<*h<)frf. 3H enter <'ollegi\ ^ 
nH>*ive a haiii helor's degnH\ 14 |*nt4*r graKhuit4' or proft*ssi<Muil s<'h<K)l and 
H HH^nve a gradutftt* pn)fessional degnv. Of UH) llis(>ani<* studentflf 
ent4nir4? tJw* syst4»m, 55 grtHluaU* froni high s<.*hool, 23 enU*r c^ollegi^v 7 
nv€*ive a l>aeht*li>r's degnH\ 4 enf4*r grmltRittM^ professional si*hot<, auul 2 
rxHxnve a graduate' or pn)f4>ssional ilegnn*. Tht»s4* data n*vea^ that Anglo 
and Uispimie students pn)gn*ss difftwntially thnnigh the syst4*m at adi 
levt4s, Kt»wer Hispanics graduate frx>ni high schix>l, fewer enU»r college* 
fewt»r complett* <*oHeg4\ an<l so im. Th\s riftses an imporUuit\ji>int: those* 
who ehairgt* the eomnnmity collegia with failing t4> fat ilitaU^ transfer f<ir 
Ilispanii^s rari»ly consider all the tlata. Few^r community coUegt^ students 
«>f amy ethnicity rea^ive baci^alaureatt* degret»s when <x>mpared with 
s(uiU*nt.s whi> enU^r universitit*s at thv freshman year. Ami fewer . 
Hispiinic studt»nt.^ pnign*ss thnnigh tin* sch<x>l sysU*m n^gauxUess of Uie 
levt^l or envimmnent in which meml^ers of that gnnip an* examumxl. 

What have the c ommunity coUegefi done? 11k\v have pn>vide<l aixvss, 
not only t4> students of Hispanic origin but to all people desiring higher 
(xlucaition I'hev ennJI 4.5 niillicHi students, ukwv than one-third of tht** 
ptxiple att4'nding any type of i*oUege in Uh* nation. They have made it 
|M)ssihle for the ratiii of Hispanic college students to the percentaige of 
Hispanii^s in the total populaticm to come closer to parity in states with 
high Hispanic populations. The following percentages held in 1976: in 
Arizona* 15 percent of the population were Hispanic: 1 1 percent of th^ 
c<JIegi* students were in conununity Ci41ege5; in California, 16 pen^nt and 
l{) p4wnt: in ("kJorado. 1 1 percent and 9 percent; in New Mexico, 34 per- 
<vnt and 16 percent: in Tf^xas; 2h) percent and 17 percent in Florida, 7 
pt^nvnt and 7 percent For the Unite^ States as a whole, 5,3 percent of 
Uh* 18 to 24'year4)lds were Hispanic and 8.2 percent of that group were 
tn comnmnity a>lleges K^>lien and Hrawer, 1982, pp, 42-43K 

Thest* figun's vary* from statt* to state defending on the level of com- 
nnmity iHillege developn^nt and at\ the relative accessibility of the 
universitiw. In some areas the cotnmunity colleges are in balance with 
t\fe Ux*al population: VA Paso, IVxas, has 63 percent Hispanic population; 
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m 1 . 1 l\tM> ( <)inimmil\ ( <>IU*K*» (i.'i [mtc oiU <>t iUv siuck'TiUs anVHusjuuiic 
(Kiim'll. l*)hv U On ihv otlier luuul. on i)erivntHgn» of Ilispatiics 

in a university n^lativi* to iUv ioUti nunilH»r ot Hisiwrnics in higher tHiuca- 
uon m ilie state. the uni\ersau*s in many states an* seven^ly under- 
,t*nn>U<\l. Thesi* im lu<le Texas and the University of Texas at 

Austin, the University of ('abt<rtw« s Oiunpu*H*s at iWkeley. Davis. Ix)s 
\ngn»Uvs. iiiiii Siui Diego; anil fl^ship universities in Arizon^t New York, 
( <>U>riid<). and Flomla (AsUn, - 

TIm's** ilata i iuinot of lfienis4*lves Ik* int4*riwUH.l iKi*uraU*Iy How many 
HtCicients inteniicHl to ol>tain bai ht^lw s degrtn^s wH^n they entt*rt»d com- 
nuin1t> colk»gn*s? Amnxlin^j to the aimual {resluuan survey conducUxl by 
th** (\>o|HTatjve Instituti(^al Researt*h IVc^grtun at U(MA, among - 
tulhiine frt»sfinH*n enteriiig comhiunity collt^gt^. HO j)envnt aspiml to at 
U*ast ai hiK hek>r s <k»gnv tAstin, 1982) Hut when idl ei>tering st^udenCs are 
considennl. as in stutlies done in Virginia Marv'land, (.^alifomia, and 
Washingt^m. the pn>|XHtaon of bmheUv s degnx* aspirants Vln)|)s to Ix^ 
tvvtM'n ir> wiui X\ |H*rx*ent of the community ctrflegi* (K^ulatioi^ (Coht^n and 
Hniwer. 1982. p. Hi). * ' 

rh^migress of all stutlents thnmgh two-year cj)Ueges is less direi*t 
^ ^Iwwj^ilJinHigh s4»nior institutions, ("ommunity wUeges have l)een quite 
liBenJ in flowing stuik»nt5 to enttT regmlk*ss of their priw academic 
m hievenu^nt. encixiragiiig conimuter $md part-tinie attend^vs! 
di»\ t»k)f>ing pn>grams that do not Uuici stuiUnits in the direcU<Hi of tradi- 
tioniJ hac|^k>r s ck*gnvs. Aci-onling to daUi pnn idwl !>y Astin (1982). hw 
students who t*nU*nHi coUegi* in 1971 saying they intended to olitain at 
least a hac*hi*U)r s degrw\ the fdlowing petrentages completed a d*?gree 
pnigrmii by 1989: in all institutions 51 percent of the Blacks (x>mpleted 
Xhv degnH*: 2*1 pt»rtvnt for those who entered two-year ctJleges. Vot 
('hic<mos. 19 pi»rtvnt of thos** entering all institutions, 20 percent of those 
enu»ring twtvyear coOl^ges: I\ierto Kicans, 42 percent in all institutions, 
27 pt»rcent in twoyear colleges; Anglos. r>6 percent in all institutions, 29 
perxvnt in twivyear colleges. 

Hie daUi ol)scam> as much as they, reveal. Aggregatihg data b/ an en- 
tire aJlegi* system in a state or for the naticHi ob^pcures what individual 
institutions are doing. Aggregating data for an entire population obscures 
what us<*s individual students are making of the jtisUtuticma Howe\'er, 
lh4»s^* pn>l>Unns apply to any gtnieral data set. The more serious flaw in 
tht» data alxiut <xnnmunity a>Uege transfers is that they have error, and ' 
scMiie dai4i iin* missing. 

The (California SUMe University SyStem has a standard reporting fiirm 
that asks for the numl>er of 'students transferring into each of its 18 cam- 
pusi*s. ()n some campusc*s the for^n is completed by liie registrar J in 
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(Others by a nnsiuut h offuvr mni in others by trmi8<;ript evaluaUr, Whu h 
«iUulent8 iin* cMisi tnuisfers fn>in a>niinunity collefces? '1'Ik»h» who ai^Hnir 
^ with at least ir> unites eanuxi? Thos^* whcwt* rollegt* of last atU^mimia* was 
a conuiiunitV r^JU^gt*? Scwnt* n^jxrUTs urn* ciefinitioii, some ust* 
mKHiier. Which stucltMiti* *iw»\lispanic? ITie ("alifcMTiia Pocit-StvtMMlitry 
KduiatitHi Commission ropcrt^, "*}^nce sonw of the five ciuuihihi^s with 
jHTtviit4i^;i?i^ of unknown ethniciVy might Ik* exiHH Uxl tA> have n»latively 
Wgi* enn Jbnents of Blm ks mwi Chic unoci mmmg their transfe^rs, 
sttttewicie enroUnHnit>s of tht^* etluiic gn(HJ|>s in H\e sUite university may 
Ih* umlen^timated in reivnt reports (CPFX\ li)82. p, 9)/* In othw wonls. 
of till trmisfepi U> the University of (^iUiforvia in any ont' ytntr. 10 pt*rtx*nt 
iin* "etlmicity uiUtiiown" and of idl traii5ifers UiC^idifoniia State Universi- 
ty, in nH*t*nt years. lH»twtH*n 16 penx*nt aiid 37 percent have iKvn 
**ethnicitv unknown.** 

Missing data also include^ what is l)eing learneil by stiidenCs in conv 
nmnity collegers, how well tiu\v are Ixnng pn^paried ti> ent4»r st»|iior' institu- 
tions, I'ht^Mt* data mv mxx^ssary'to dtiitfmiine the community collegi*s* i|c* 
tual efftH't. FiiiUng such data tht* ef ft?c t t)f the twcvyear colIeg>i»s can oiJy 
infemnl by the jx*m*nUigt\of students who transfer As a way of con- 
sidering the learning attaipeil by community ailjiege studtiits, the OnUT 
fiH* the Study of Ccnnmunity C><illeges develcYpeil a test of st^idwt 
knowltHlgi^ in the humanities, sciemvs. scxMal sciemvs, mathematics, mid 
Kng^lish usagi\ 'Hie Onter adminisU*re<i this U»st sample of \ippn>x- 
inmU'Iy H.CKH) students enroUed in transfer cmlit oSbrses in thi* commuia^ 
ty cdllegivs of Chicagt>. Angeles. Miami, and St. IxHiis in 1983-84, 
Among the results was the finding that Hispanics inxi^ed higher than 
lUm ks but lower than Anglos. Hie I^ispanic student^s in Ix>s Angeles, 
most oi whom ^rv of Mexican descent and those in Miami, most of 
whom iire of C}ftMm desixint hail nearly identical scores. In Miami 
Hispanics scored higher than Blacks everf when c*wtnJling-for Knglish 
as a native languagi^ that is. the m^i-native Kliglish ^ijieaking Hispanics 
Sixyred higher tiian (heaiative Knglish-speaking Hlack students. In lios 
Anipeles scores for native Kn^lish-speaking IMacks aiul mm-native 
Kng^lish speaking Hispanics were ^proximately equivalent (lliley. lS)84a. 
Hiley.'l984b). 

Issues of transfer relate U) characteristics of the community cx^eges 
and of the nx^iving institutions, the universities and fouryear colleges to 
which students would transfer ITiere is no question that fewer stucjlent^s 
el>Uiin a bai-ht*Ur*s degree if they' begin their college career in a communi- 
ty ccdU^^te than if they begin at a baccalaureate degreegranUng institu- 
tion. Astin ^>ints out that among students entering public higher educa- 
tion. 7« pt»tvent of the Anglos but only 49 percent of the Chkranos were 
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still in S4htH)l (Wi> yrius Uxivr. llv MttJ(>l>ut4\s the extn^uelv high attntiWn 
nit4' ot (*hu 4nios U> iiunr t^^iirtencv to l)eKiiW|H>Mt.s<H^)iuUirv' txluiMitioii in 
tlu^ i 4>ninuinity collegt^s AIlliouKh ho mlniit.s. "It ;s pn>l)ably iniv ihM^ 
w<^n^ It not Uh ronununit y iiJIegi^s, numy minority .stndenUs mniM not 
att4'n<i < <4loge at all/' he iiuWitHis i\w |X)Iieies that alUx^aU' resoumvs dit 
U^n^ntially t4) twivyeiir mul f4Hir-yearV<llleKi»?i <AsUn, liW2. p, 152). In 
aim^thtT part ot his amilysis of niinontit^ in higher e>dueaUon. he (xiint.s 
oiit that. l\ihlii {>olii V generaUy has fixustHj on tln^ issuers of mx^^s t4> 
amy |>twt s<voniiary nisUtut4iHi. assuming appfx)xiniat4^ly t^quivalent et- " 
ftvt.s mul Unu^fit^s of allege atU'tulan<v * (p*. 121). In other wonls» 1^ is in- 
t4^nt on 4 onununii ating Uie nx'^^sage of cliffiwniw U*tw4x»n colU^ges, say 
ing that 4HT4*.ss is n4)t a uniUuy eiMuvptr 

riu' 4]U4^ti4>n of wlu^UuT oonununity eolU'gi^s an* Inniefieial to niin^ty 
HtU4l4nit.s is. thus. nnn'S4dvtHt If siz4»able ix»r\vnt4igi\s of mhiority stud4'nt.s 
W4Hild iu>t att4*n4l luiy cUU»gt» uiiltm th4»rr wen* a < <>tnniunity a)U4»g^* 
4ivailal>l4\ thtni 4H>mmunity 4 ()llegi\s have ivrtainly ht^ixxl nun4>riti4'8, itlixig 
with all kiiuls of student.s. Hut if the pn*s4»mv of a rtMiveiiient iomnninity 
i'ollegi* <li.s4 4xirag4»s minorities froiti 4itt4'nding seniot institutiixis, thus 
nxiuctng thi* pn>liabittty of their axn^tleting the bacvalaun^ate, Uu»n Uw 
thi>s4> stu4lent.s wlio wmiU^xl baco^iLlaun'ate ilt^gnx's the 4<ilk*gi* has iRH^n 
4i4«trimunt4il. 

Whatniapix^ns U) |xx^)k» who wter aMumunity «)Ueg4»5)? ITie first issue 
IS that th4W4^ 4 4>lU»gi^ have f4»wer n*sounvs to 4»\p4'nd. The universities 
six^mI 60 p4*nvnt nu>n* on their education and gent^ral t^xpenditun' 
4*4it4»g4>r>'. 'ITiey sjxnul 20 jx^roent nion» in instrucU4>n, W) p4>m*nt m<n* for 
tlxnr libnuit^ UH) {xnx^nt more f4X" financial did* and HlCK) penvnt nunv 
4X1 n'S4uux h. (Astin, 1982, p. 143), lTi4>n»f4>n*yjxx>ple lieginning 4x>nununity 
4 4Jleg4» ent4T m tnwinximent in whichr the institutkxi simply ckx*8 n4)t 
haive 4HiuiV4il4»nt fmuls. 

()th4»r pn)()UMns t^xist within the institutioiv Avila notes imch internal 
issu4vs as, 'MnmUxiuate^ iHximiunication rogarding existing adniissi4ins f4ir 
txansft^rs; inm1eqnfttA> txienUition hw transfers: unsatisfactory ammiunica- 
tiixi 4)t n'gulati4)ns, pnx^txlural chang|t\s ahd 4>ther inf4rmati4>n neixied by 
4 4xms444>rs/mlvi80rs 4>f transftT stuilents; and complex athnissims anc) 
n^straU4>n prixvilun*« which fmstrate many potential transfer students" 
(1983, p. 12). AsUn says, "Apparently C4>mmunity colleges are ncA set up 
to 44icit stixHig stU4lent inv4>Iv4»ment in anil ccxnmitnH^nt to the.4X)Uegiate 
ex|x»ri4»tHi\ at U»ast n4>t t4> t>he ext4>nt tliat oth«- academic institutiinis aro. 
1 4x^king such inv4>lvement mul C4iinmitment, students are nuwv Bpl to 
witlulraw tnnti {x^t scxHHidary txlu4*ation'* (Astin.^. 8). 'ITiis suggests that 
IxH aust* (^Hunninity 4X)lU»gi» stuilents U»nd U> be attending part-tJme, liv- 
ing in th4» 4^Humuiuty rather than residing inx cei^pus. and enjoying less 
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(){>|H)i1untty Ur <HH*mnpu8 jol)«. Uunr onnJlinoiU c^iUiiuiuia> is j<H^>mli/. 
tnl litVau.*H> Um\>\ ih'vit ilo Ihhhmih' sufftrtently inviMVixl witli i»Uog/^ MUk 

The i hiirgi' Unit ihv iwmUnwu: progriuns wttiiin i-oiuniuiiity c<)lk"i{i*?4 tin" 
iu»t HutficieiiUy (Unuaiuling has aJ»(> Ix^etx k^v^iUxl. Kirhmls^Hi mul liis 
iu«.s<H'iHU^s atiaiyml Uu* Utrrmy ileiiittrwls U^inj^ plm^nl ihi HtmleiiU« iii oiio 
4 oininunity <iJli»gi> (lislrici mxii ciHicluiUxl that tiw vwy pnnvss of \ 
n'mling mul wntiiig hml Invii nxiiiml U) a st»t of niinu*K*ale bits; oxjMx*t|i 
tioiis of nniiling for pleasutxs styU*, 4H* overall content h^ni Imvu till but 
eliniinaU'^l (Hu htinlNoii mul Others. 1982). A^vjla aMU-luiJtxl his indktiiunit 
witii the stiiU'itU'Ut, "At pn*sent, it apiK'^ars Uiat Uh^ caliU'r of sonio anw 
nuinity colU^'s is such that it (itxw not prtpart* stiulents f<ir /igi^xHis 
mmleniic work'* (p. 19). 

TIhw are prx)l)lenvs in th<* nature of n4atioiiships In'^twivn community ^ 
4olk»Ki\s iuui rfxviving instititions. Th^' welUlevek^Kxl c|lnnuinity collef^i^^ 
systems in ArLwuna. (^tUifoniiti, iiixii 'I\*xto mx^ount fi>r iiw high pn>p«rtion 
i^f Lli9i>4Uiic stuik»nts in tho«e thnv states, but tutiinilation pylicii^ then* 
niukv trwisfer k»HS likely tlum it is in Florida In Kkvida alKHit lf> penxnit 
of t lw^ 4*ntering coi)iniunity coIk>g<* students conipkH>e two years tmil 
trmisfer: in (adifoniia 3 iK'ijpvnt. 'Vhv (-alifomia StaU* University rtxvives 
mon* tlum 3().(KH) trmisfers \)er yeiu* conipmxl witli r>»()(K) stiuknit^s 
triu4.sferring to the University of (^alifi>mia Heanons include pn>xiniity (18 
ciun^ust*8 conipiired with 9), occupatiimally^wriented bacctilaun^atA^ pnv 
(in^iuns such as busim^s mui iurountinK. k>wer costs, fewer ci>sts» fewer 
CiHirMH-nnlit cluillenges. aiul a 4K>int average nxjuin^ment that S4m*s 
tht* CSV alk>winK students wiUi a 2.0 U) transfer wluwas tlu* University 
of (^alift^mia nHjuiWi a mininiuui of 2.4 (CPICC. 1982). 'ITie staff at Kl 
Paso (\>nununity Colk^* n*pi>rt thAt th<* University of IVxas af+H Taso ^ 
Iimit3 the numl)er of credits that<an be^wsfenvii (Kerrell, 1984). 

Th^ tyiH*s of students entering conuimmcy aJUltrges present yet aiuil^r 
f(«w ill niitigating transfer. On average, students who Inygifi cx)nmiunity 
colly's have k>wer high schtx)! grailes. kwer entrance test scores, and a 
less WelkleveJoptni conunitment to receiving tiie baccalaureate. The very- 
fact that they^nmst change colleges, change envin^ments and social rela- 
tionships, an^Mbam new sets of nik^ makes successive transfer difficult. 
Hdwever. it is important to add that these characteristics of both iipistitu- 
Uons and individuals do not work differentially for members of ethnic 
ai?h<>rity gnxips. As HunU>r aiul Sheldw put it at the ciwclusioh of their 
k^igituilinal study of Ci>nununity college students in California '*Amwg 
ethnic min^vriUes. it was found that very few students had prolilems aris- 
ing fn>m their minority status * (p. 8-7). v 

It is easy to document pnrfilemd for transfers, less easy toJLrace what is 
U'ing done. I>argt»-scak* data set ol^scnire individual institulitwfis. However, 
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ti4itisKn' In gHM^riil, tmancial aul has Umxmiu' nu>n» nnnlily avmlahlA>vor 
tho i^itst l!0 yt'ai;^^ This is ix\\ <'nluuuHMn<nU ui all stiHltntts, <\s(HH'iaIiy 
th<xst» troin low tuoonu' tatnilies lxvaust> it aniolicH-aU\*^ tin* ncKativr otttvt 
oi toi^yoiw (uuniiigs whiU» atUnuitnK ^'^^'^^K^'* ovon fvr s(iuUniU*i ui tlu» 
n»la(ivelv low cost roMinuinity collt»>{t». Affinnatix'e iWlthn aiK*s imil com 
l>lianc«' offirt's imi th^ natioitat U'vt»i hav<» also iius^xi th<* r<Hisi*joiiyij|oss ot 
«^|HH>|)k»Vho ari» iU*jilnig with minority stiuU'hts on ranipus. Witn^nu' 
s(al4\s, stiuidanls t;)r high 5H*hiK>l grmluation havt* Invn tigh^vntHl in tho 
|mst U»w ytnirs. tA'ontUiilly thisNh<Hikl hav<» a salut4iry vtkKl sincv 
MiuUonts cnt4'nn|k; ^/>nlnulnity.colU*K^*^< will Ik* Ih»IUt pn^inmHl 

i1iilanthn>pir kHindatifms. Um\ \m\vA\in\i\i thtMr .Wtt'ntion {a> niintnity 
students in C4>ifiniumty C4>lU»Kt*s. 'Hm* Koixl luHuuiation has In^Kun a voni 
nuuaty colU^^* initiative that will assist coninumitv collof(i»s in inmutsing 

IransterMaU* for tli<»ir ntinority stiuU*nt.s. The l*\)uiKlation initiiUIy 
st^tvt^nl 2 \ iiAlv^H U> nnvivt* gnuit-s in 1983. Among tU* eoHegi's with 
high llisptuac cnn>llment^» Host^tw Community (\dlege (NYK is ilevelo|> 
ing a siwx ial ontMitation e<HinH* for (K>UnitiaI trmisfer students. Tlu* rolU»gi» 
is also n^visiiig its eiHifN** information so that m xiffdaieii list of trmisfer 
value Uvonu's available tor em'h (>HinH». lx*s Angi»les Mission (\JU»^» is 
<leveloping a pntgram t hat has |H>t4nitial tnutsfer students mtH'ting wivk- 
ly with fm ulty ment4>rs tmd with up|H*r division iilumni for m'ademic, 
eamT, anil transfer advi.s4Miuint. Miiuni-Dmlt* t'onimunity ColU^gi* is lioing 
n follow up study of it^s fonntT stinitnit^s who havi* txanstemnl to assess 
tht* pn>l>lems tlu\v 4»nc<Hint4*n»<l at the miivtn'sity- StKith MiHintain (\mv 
muuity TolU^geMAZ) has assigi^n^^ f acuity nuMitors to wwk on a oiK^-UHMie 
hiLsis with a st»U»ii4Hl gniup of pi>U'ntiiil tnuisfiT studtnits. 

<>tlu»r 4*ollegt^U»v44 efhwls an* IxMug nuKie* S4niH»timt*s with supiK>rt 
fronr1[»xt4»nuil ^igiMu u^s. inon* often using the giMienJ rt*Aoum*s avmlable 
t4i tin* c*oll4*K4*s. (iiendiilc (\41ege (AZ) operates a Minority Kaiginwring , 
•Sintnia* Ac*hi4*V4Mn4nit progrmn. 'ITw* IjO« Angeles District ni^ntains l^ij- 
4H*t Acx-^vHs. m int4*graUKl effoit U> net^ potenUnl transfer students. 
Oth4»r 4*oll4*gi»s have iiev^oj.)4Hl sfXHial <iri4Hitiition and ixlvising sivtions 
for minority stuc^tts imd tin* constantly changing remedial c<Hirses and . 
Htudtnit sup(HHl syst4Mns. Many of frhe colleges have onw again liegun 
n*stricting mimissunis to the transfer courses for undetpn^paml students, 
f(M*ting that tlui\I Wt)s phil(^>hy giving th4» students **th4» right t4> fail" 
was mtsguidtHl Sonn* c^ollt^gn;^ lux^ ^illemptinjf^ to cTeaU* transf4»r programs 
fnnu t heir dis(>arat4' tnuisftT courses^ pixigrams that have support st>r- 
vic*<»s and n*mUly indentifiahle pnKtHlun^s. built in. Six c«>inmunity a>l- 
U*g»*s at tht* lH>rd4T with M4*xico in (^alifomia. Ari/tma an*! 'l\*xas dt'velt^) 
^ari(His bl4K*k progimns in which tin* staff wtirks with stud«?nts having 
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iljUumlty ill KiiK^^sh grainiunr mui writiiiK. n^mimg. psycholof^y. histxw y. 
an<l luatht^thatii's, Murh of (hi* miivity involvt^s nintt mt^inU^rs in <tt*?<iKii 

41 nuiniK't sui h (hat slndon(i4 sUulyiiig in ono an*a an* supiMMl^nl by (htMi 
stticiu^H lu ^hef^ ari*a (Hinuion. U)H2>. 

Mianu Dmlr (\>nununity (\)lk»gi* has (akon (ho Unui in tnvokinK st*vi*ial 
svh(4m\i rhangi*s It has n*vis<Hl i(s gc^iuTal^txhu alJon ixHiuin*iuon(.s, ' 
ri*ins(a(4Hl a nuuula(4)r>' phnvnu^U ox*unirtA(i<^i: <U*vt*U^MHl s«»voral l<*v<*ls 
f>t^c<Hirs4*s in HMiuHhiil midinK. writinK, luul coinpuUUion, ini(ia(4Hl a Stan 
iliuxis tH Armli^inii' IVngnvss system that lUonitoTN stiulontN as fhoy pnv 
gix*ss thtXHiKh thi* li nnsttM pnigi ains, **stahli.shtHl m\ Acmioinic Alort mul 
A<lvis4*nu*nt Syst4*in ilt^NtgiuHl t>(>*naK studonUs witii mmlt^inic <litti< ulti<*s; 
luul instalUnl an A(ivis<>fm*nt aiul (!ni(hiat4<>n tnfiinimtiofi Syst4*in that 
altMls iM>t4*nt4al transtors as (a) tht* nHjiiiivinontN of vari<His pnigrains iuul 
clt*f>|irtrnrut,sfin thi* ilifh^nMit publUly su|J|mh14h1 *Mn\\or inst.it uCinnn in 
Klonila V\u' rollop* also iloi^s aclinissi<His testing for purjios^vs of phCinng 
stiulents in oRirs4*H whom* tln^y havi* a chmia* of suixxixling. 
' Siiuv U'^inninK tlu*S4* systiMuir nuxlifit ntions in H>7if>, {\w n*t4*ntiof! mul 
gimhiation rat4* of stiulont.s in Mianu Dmlo Conuminity has 
stomlily iiu n*as4Hl, In tht* 0)lloK**s awaixlt^l 7,101 <logtxvs (4> a 

stuilont ImhIv t4)t4ilinK :M},Hf)0. hy far tht* highest miinUT mul ratio of 
griuluatioo aiiKHig oonununiiv <'olIt*gi*s, AiuJ sinnhir gnKluation rat4*H 
wen* sbi)wn Un non Hisimnirs iuul tor llis{ianir students* who won* 
4H|uat4Hl on (*nt4*nnK t4*st .s<-on*.s tliOffiik luul Morris, Kurth<*nnon*, 
t4io withdiawiU*rat4\s Uvr Hispiuurs hml Un tMno tii>pn>xiinalt*Iy 4Hiuival<*nt 
t4> tht* avt»r4^gi* wiihilrawal rat** for iUI sUuUnUit, 

Miu h of tho Utt*mtun* suKKt^Ht.s atUiilMMuU ettort^s that miUl U* nunU* t4) 
4*nhaiuH* trimsfor ratios, Oltvas (1979) stiuli4Hi the issu4\of iill minoriti4»s in 
4nnunmi\{)y collegia iind lOiKiuiUnl lhat Uh» institutions must pnnuo(4* 
4n)haiHXHl mackMuii- luai m atloiino-supiKHt pn)gfainH in th4» inainstn'uin 
r< Jl4*ginU> anH o<x upatitrtuil an»as, A>t in eomnnmity Ht»rvi4V an<l 
IK'ripheral pnigrains. Avila nvoiunwnikHl that all iiuxnnin^ oonnimnity 
eollogi* fn*shnu*n engagt* in inaiMiatory Hensitms with 4;<Hinselors, that 
l)otentii}| stuil4*nts have tKl^ir transeripUs aiKl i-wdentials evaluaUxl prior 
t4> tj^iuisfer, and that nMiMxlial prngraius targeted for transfer students 
estahlishtni I'hmiwUor K<4tai ha*< spoken out n*peaUxWy on Ix^half of 
transfi*r in tlw» lx»s AngiJes Conununity (\>llege District an<l has nnvntly 
exhorttnl thi* < t Jlegi*s trv nuike m\ effort to rebuild the mWmwed 4W S4Von<l 
year <^asM»s so that |K>tenUal tj anst>*r stucWnts 9tay at Uu* c^nutnunity 
c iJk»gi^ UMig eiuHigh to nveJve full Inniefit (1984), Uend<Mi urged the imJ- 
k*gi^ t4) eiuphasiw the trmisftT funrtion, pnwiile satellite ?vnti*rs, permit 
flexible si lnxluliiig, iuul support mUvtti4»H di^igned to stiinulaU' t'hicanft 
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sliuloiU \mdv m liioir insUtutiim 

'V\w <\>numsMUMi on ihv lli|(hi'K^%iiucaU<)n oi MiiKrltii's i^^cludixl tiiiit 
!t>r tin* <HHniuuiiily ti>lle^*s to ouhmxa^ irmxsivr dhvy W<Hikl iu%\v U) havt» 
lM«tU't auiJciilatuNi with uiuvtTHttii^! stiXMiKiT^niM^liaCktti ituui aHiiis«''luig . 
s4*tA*ia's. mul U)i>UUH\v should buikl aJLratisfor wiliiiii tht^ an^iiiunity a>I^ 
k*K^* to inon* clo«4*ly approxiiilalt' Uh» Lrmlitioiial coUogialt' ox|XHi<»mxv TIh* 
CiHutnissuiii nvoinin('tuliHl aI*<o that fH'iwor iiistitutiotiH sc't iiHidt' s|xvial 
tuiuls to supiioil CiHUiiuiiii^Y iX)ik»gi* txiuisfors. In tlieir ioo«t aKitJrovoniial 
uHHUniiu'iulntioii, thi' coininissHMi suKK^'st4«i| that stiuk'iit.s aspiriii^^ la a 
hiH railaunuiU' ik'gnM' in* oiuxiurugiHl to hy^uiss conaiiuiiiiy c<4k»gi*s 
aiul onU^r tht» ftnlr-year t^tJk^K**^ diryt Uy (Astin/ 1982, p. 191). 

Soitu* of tla'Nt' nxH>niimnHlaticNiH aniki U»aNrt)ly iiiipltmH'iitiHl.^rhfl^ 
iHnniiuinity ctJk^gi's vim huild In'ttt^r ai*mkMiuc supp<irt st^rvu-^^, supixrt 
s|HHnJ m tivitit»M lor IUs{>iuuc stu<lent.s, sih^xkUo oHirsi^s ho Uiat l^ispmiic 
stiak'tit.H Uikv iUvtu Ui^)thvr, thus, onhaiirin^ (lei^r group sup^xirt 
syst4»ins, aui<l provuk* i*M|)tviii|ly dt'sigiUHl triuisfor counsi'Hiig. Of itst^f, 
tunw ot tht^fH* prm*lia"»s will solvi* all pn>l>k'U)s ix*IaUxi to txiwisfor hut, as 
Miami Dmk' (\>iiiinuiiity (\dk^' has shown, a wt of prm*tia*s put 
t4)gi'tlu'r Uw liistxict puqV)«t»8 i^aii hnw dnunati<* efftvl within a span of a 
U*w yi*m s. 

Mon* <lifficuh to vih\ l lin* the clumgiHi prai'tiat* that inv<4vo Mation- 
ships with stMiior institutiixis. Fiw finir-yt'ar colk^^ and univorsitit^ 
hav** nia<k* ihv kind of i^ffort U) pn>nu>U' trapsh^r from Cinnmunity col- 
Ic^i'H that nmst In* matk» if U'tUT transfer raU*s ait* t4) ix'sult. VVhoit* they 
haiv«\ the n^sults have Invn iKwitive. Ari/xMia StuUi University anil its 
noighlM>r,»1.he Maricopa (^-imimunity (k>Ui7>ge District have dt'^veloptxi / 
nunu'nnis Iinlis^f4> enhiuuv transfiT. \\y limiting Uh» 8i/4» of its fit^shnian 
<-la^s and by artii^ulating uppetHlivisiixi curriculunl in jHweral an^as, in- 
<*hiding lnisinc»ss, the university has lieiHinH* a priim* mt'iver of stucknits^ 
froiu tiie kK^^il cxniitj^nity ix^bges: artnmd 40 percent of its juliior cut- * 
k»gi^ is compns4xi of transfer students. 

However, wluw changi^ in states* policy an* m^eded« tht^ modifications 
an* liki4y (4) l)e nunv liiffiailt to effwt Some states, inchiding IVxas, 
have^mMHkxl in thtnr efforts to nnjuire all coU^^es and universities U> 
US4* a n>mnum aiurse numU^ring system, a -necessary step toward en- 
hancing c*ours4» articnilaticxi and the transfer prucess. On the other hand« 
somt* of tlu' major eff<irts in statewide c<K)nlination have l)een less suc- 
C4»ssful. Alt4*ii<|it,s t4) havi» the univ4»rsities acc^*pt aswiciatiMlegnM* 
tiiuisfers as having iih'C gtw*ral tH.iucation nH]uin»nMmLs hav^* flouiuU^nxi 
Wvause of the riH iilcitrance of individual departments within tht» univer- 
fiit.ies wImis*' hunilty n^hise to atx^ept tjk* general wUication i-ourses as suf- 
ficu'nt pn'parati<Mi to enter tlunr uppi»r<livtskNi pnigi^ains. 
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<>m* dmngi* that c^hiUI Ih» i»ff<vt4xi within <H«niminit^ coUegfs is io pnv 
vulo nu>n» iMKiitnpiv^ ttn* stucU»nl.s A *hh*oiu1 chan>ct* is that gnMitvi 
aicmltMntc sup|HHl stMA-icfs Im» tniilt to a-isist ^jituU^^ntN in conipiotinK thou 
cHHusfs satjslw'torily Tho^H^ twc> aniUl Im* nuuricHl wiUi pni^Kranis tJiat 
wtHikl employ stiulontA as tut^mi imd paraproft^ssicHnJ ai<U»s to tho in 
stxtu t4>rs. V\\e conuuunity ccJlej{i»s auuu>( fi'fLsihIy nv>*at4^tlM» n^sicinjIiiU 
i»xiH»nnuv that students vi\\oy in uistituticH)H whrn)^'tht»y livr on campus, 
Init thoy oui nuniify tiuur prm ticvs in a way students Unu^no nu)n» 
^inviJvtnl 

T\\v a>llo^»s aniUl also pnwicio InHtt^r triuifift^ infcnnation ii^ 
stiuU»ntN. Mianii'Dwlo'*^ Ailvis<»nwnt and (IriKiuat4» InfcHinatil^i Syst^MU 
allows mrh stuciont t<> s«v at a ghuKV thr nniuinMrn^nt^s of the Uopaii; 
ux'ni.s in all s4>n?or institutions in Floricln. Thv ^^lU^gi* Uxik tin* initiative 
in putting the syHt4»n1[ to|(i*thor mul nnnpuUTiring it Hi> tJiat stu<lont.s 
uimhI no( <U»|)t*f ul on c cHinselors t^ firt<l OuswiTS Xky nRitine <iuostions n»- 
gmling tht* piirtij^ular ecHirs4»s tJiat a clopiulnwnt has a^jnl t4> ireept. 
(Vkiphxl with c*ouiput4»r->pnHTaUHl U»lt4Ts mlvising turh stuilont of his 
lu mlt'niir pn)gn*Ms m*h s<^UM»st4»r, the syst4Mn has hml a major inipm t at 
a rchitivHy tncxU^st c cwt. 

* In suniniary, it is oasy t4> disagnv with tho«4» whi> say that <*onununity 
i*olU»fi:i» i?* i> *1<*<^*1 for Hispanics. 'Hie ciJloKH^s havo uukIv it |Mwsihlo 
fcH* Hispanic' stu<l4Mit>« to inatri<Hihit4» in larg<» iuuuIhts. It is <iuixotir to 
fXiHVt that stat4»s wtniUl have huilt high awt stMiior institutit>ns within 
^nsy vknu h of ilw ni^iority of th** i>opuhKV. For Hispanics, ihv iln>|KHtt * 
Vat4» IS gn»at4T all thniugh ihv 4Hlucatit*niU syst4un, fnnu Uio lowiT S4*h<iols 

* thnnigh t ho grmluaU* s<*hools. To stuKk* <Hit ihv ronununity a^Uogi^s as 
ddjng a <liss<»rvicx» t4) them is ckvi<kHlly* unftur; tho saitw untowanl cluirgi* 
v%s U»v4»Uh1 agiiinst ihv oUuneiiUur S4*hools at tlif tiini of tlio <-*Mitury 
whi^n attrition was high Uw ihv childn^n of immigranUs from Kuropi* tx> 

Jhv UniUnl SUit4*8. \ 

Sirnt* thv mi<l llWOs. 4fi |H*rc4»nt of ihv high s<*h<K>l griMluat4>s have Htvn 
enU>riug hightT tnluoation. In stat4»s with well<U>v44<ipe<l cimimunity col- 
legia syst4»ins/ fewer {)^>le participate in their <Hlucati<in, n^gartUws of Uu* 
etlinic c<>mpoHition of tht* stide s populaUcm. Tht* ct>mmunity collegia 
syst^ems in I'tilifomia, 'l\»xas. Flori<la. Ariz<ina, and New York have 
tnihanml th** raU» of c\Jk^» going f<ir all peo|>le, enp^ially for ihv 
Hispanics. Woukr4X|uity Ik: lH»tt4T wrvtnl if then» were no a>inmuni^ col- 
k*g<^s mul constHjurntly if fewer yoiuig |HH)|>le ftXHXx any gnnip ent4»n'd 
higlu'f 4HlucaU<Hi? 
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Baniers^to Employment of Hispanics 

|M>epared by 

Ida Warren 



^ Tll i.Hpanic- Americans are the fastest growing segment of the U,S, 
X X peculation. Thus, problems Hispanics face in gaining and retain- 
ing employment must take on greater significance for all Americans/if 
our country is to make productive iSi^ of its human resources and 
maintain a vital economy. Yet the prc^lem of employment barriers is a 
difficult one i^'attack. for as the National Commissimi for Employ* 
ment l^olicy notes in its report: 

The dimensi<ms of ^heir difficulties are Qften hidden by figures 
on the position of all Hispanic- Americans, since the typp of prob- 
lem differs among Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans,^Cuban- 
Americans, and persons from Central and South Am^trica. For ^ 
some, findiqg work ^ a severe problem; for others, low pay is the 
'major issue/** 

(Generally, though, there is agreement about the major barriers to 
* job su«(ceHs: lack of English proficiency and early withdrawal from the 
education process. According 4o the National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy,^* Difficulties communicating in English directly reduce 
their prospects for good jobs^ impede their educational attainment, 
and operate as a vehicle for labor market discrimination."^ 

Certainly Hispanics want to work. One need <mly to look at the 
l>epartment of I^bor participatibn rates to find clear evidence. (The 
participation rate is the percen^^ge of the population that is either 
employed or without employment but actively looking foic it.) As the 
National Commission for Employment Policy notm: 

The labor force participation rate for Hispanic men is higher than 
that of both white and black men. In 1980 and 1981, about 85 
percent of Hispanic men* 20 years or <Ader were in the wcnrkfotx^e^ 



Hispanic ft and Jobs: Barriers to Progress, Report No. 14 (Septonber* 
1982K p. 9 \ 
I hid ♦ , ' 
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conipanxi to 8l) pemmt of whiU> and 76 peiwnt of him k« mlult 
men, Hispanic and white women over 20 yeara old had at>out the 
same rate of participation • 50 pen^nt - somewhat below that of 
black woman (56 percent)^ > 

l^ble 1 shows the m^cupational distribution of Ilispanics. and com 
pa^s these to white an<i black men. 



CKxupational Distribution, Averafjpe Hourly Wage and Meilian Income 
of Hispanic. White, and Black Men 





> 

Total 








^ Hispanic 


WhiU> 


.1 flack 


Toial^ 








No. Kmploytni 








(Thousands) 


2.704 


49.893 


5.599 


Percent 


1(X).0 


1(X).0 


100.0 


White CoUar 






« 


IVofessi«^ial. Technical and 
KindretTWorkers 








7.6 


15.3 


9.8 


Managers and Administratora . 








excl Fann 


t>6 


14.8 


6.5 


Sales ^ 


32 


6.3 


2.6 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 


6.2 


6.0 


7.8 


Blue Collar 








Craft and Kindred Workers 


20.9 


21.7 


16.4 


Operatives 
l4iborers» excl. Vmti 


25.5 


17.0 


24.6 


U.7 


7JD 


13.6 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


0.2 


4.2 


3.9 


Fann laborers and Supervisors 


4.7 






Service Workers 


•13.4 


7.8 


16.9 


Average I lourly Wages* 


$4.58 


$6.97 


$4.65 



c. 

♦Men 14 years or older, working for a wage or salary. 
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Source: Natimal CkMnmidaion for Employment Policy. Incnasing the 
Earnings of Disadvantaged Women. Heport No. 11 
(Washington. D.C.: NCEP. January 1981h Masaey. "The 
Demographic and Economic Poeition;" and Cordelia Reimera. 
"A Comparative Analysis of the Wages of Hispanic. Black, 
and Whit« American Men." paper presented at the Hispanic 
Labw conference, sponsmvd by the NCEP. Santo Barfou^a. 
Califomiii^ February 4-6, 1982. 



Just as Hispanics are underrepresented in while collar jobs, so they 
are underrepresented in technical professions, such as math, physics, 
computer science and engineering. Becnuse of the dconand fw in- 
creased techndogy^ the necessity fw mincmty professionals in all 
technical fields is imperative. Yet if we look at bachelors' degrees 
awarded in the sciences, we find Hispanics have a l<mg way to go 
before reaching parity.^ 



Tabfe2 

BachelcN^' Degrees Awarded in Scientific Disciplines 
During 1976-1977 
(Figtires are in percent) j 



FieM of Stu4y 






Total 


Bla(:ks 


Hispanics 


Minority 


Biological Sciences 


4.6 


2.9 


10.1 


Computer Science 


5.7 


1.8 


10,2 


Engineering 


2.8 


2.6 


8.1 


Health Related 


6.4 ^ 


2.3 


. 9.8 


Mathematics 


6.0 • 


2.2 


9.6 


Physical Sciences 


3.0 


2.0 


6.9 



I 



' Taken from "Dato on Earned Degrees Conferred by Institutions of 
Higher Education by Race, Ethnicity, and Sex, Academic Year 
1976-1 977. • U S. Department of Health, EducaUon and Welfare. 
Office for Civil Rights, August 1979. 
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A|[|^ent study p^nnUxi U) five nnyor differt»nces l)etwtM*n non- 
nii^irity and Hispanic students that seem U) influence the success of 
students in Unhnical pn>Kranis: / 
Then* wert* significant diffCftences Iwtween family income leveln, with 
Hispanic xroups dominating the low-inconn* categories. 
Significant differences^xisted in the numlier of sophisticaUxl t4)ys 
owncHl by nienil)ers in each group, such tis calculators, power Uk)Is. 
chentistry J^ts. etc. ' * 

Significantly fewer Hispanic students held employment prior to en 
rolling. 

• Significantly fewer Hispanic students* fathers held occupations in 
technical fields. ^ 

* Significantly fewer Hispanic students discussed career choices vrtth 
guidance counselors in high schools.* ^ 

The disparity in socioeconomic statusjmay aiTount fw the <lif- 
ferences in the academic jwrfomiani'e oi the two groups. C'learly, if 
Hispanic<) an* to achieve parity in the labor market, much must l>e 
done to support the work of special programs for Hispanics in com- 
munity colleges. 

The case is clearly docuqiented— Hispanics are not faring well in the 
labor market. As discussed previously, a lack of English proficiency, 
low level of <Mlucation. and tJie resulting dixscrimination are the major 
reasons. Of thesi* three, a lack of English proficiency is the most - 
detrimental. 

The National Commission for Employment PoUcy takes noU» that in- 
vestigations into the effects of age, prior work experience, and recent- 
ness of immigration on Hispanic job status suggest that these factors 
are not as crucial as language, education, and discrimination,^ 

It does appeal* from research that the various Hispanic sub-j^Toups 
are rewarded differently for education and prior work experience. The 
National Commission cit^s two possible reasons for this: (1) state and 
IcK-al areas differ in their industrial and occupational mixes as well as , 
in rate of economic growth, or (2) different groups receive different 
treatment in the job market. '^ Because the various sub-groups Uve in 



* Maureen Burns et. al, "The Current Status of Hispanic Technical 
IVofessionals; How Can We Improve Recruitment and Retention?* 
Integmteducation. VOXX. Nos. 1-2 (March 1983). p. 49. 

^ HispanicH and Jobs: Barriers to Progre^s^ p- 45. 
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ilifftwnt g4H)gfuphio iireaH« it in mipi>»8ible U> clarify the exact ream>n 
f4>r the <iiffert«iiHw. What is knqwn is that (Cubans have estabUahed 
their own iHTomnnic coniniunitiea; Mexican Americans have heetx 
aHsiniildttnl into s<icietv more in some states, less in others; and l\ierto 
Ricans continue to face (iifficultiefi. 

Itiven these factors, what can be done to open more opportunitk\s 
fw Hispanics? Perhaps one clear place to start is in education. If a 
hK*k of Knglish language proficiently is the gn»aU\st single barrier^ 
•perhaps new strategies crin be devised for building partnerships be- 
twt*en the privatt* and public sector for Knglish language training. 
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Federal Programs and the Mission of the 

Predominantly 
Hispanic Coromunity Cdleges 

prepared by* ^ 

W.G- Shannon^ Executive Director 
National Advisory Committee on Continuing 

Education 

When 1 was invtteii to speak at the Hispanic lUMindtable I began 
U) dig inU) the subject to find'^out what federal programs might 
he mmt useful to your institutions and the many people you serve. 1 
also nwiewtnl some of the Congressitmal developnoents to estimate 
what might happen to the bills pealing with adult education and with 
Vibrational education, as listed oti your program. There are federal pro- 
grams which you^are already using fully and there are others which 
might l>e of greater assistance ijf you strengthened your efforts to tap 
their resoun*es. 

As I reViewe<) the striking demographic information about the 
Hispanic communities, 1 telt the need for some frame of reference 
within which ^y observaticHis ^uul my comments might make more 
sense. 

This is an audience that needs no introduction to, or special discus- 
sion on« demographics^ I am your s|^dent in these matters. What im- 
presses nie most are U^se several points; 

1. More than half of the Hispanic pof^ulation is under the age of 21. 
As the' general popyilation ages, the majority will become increas- 
ingly dependent upon the wwk skills, tax payments* and pditical 
attitudes of a relatively smaller cohort of young people of whom 
the Hispanics are a large percentage. M(»reover» Uiis p^trentage ia 
growing. In elaboration of this pc^nt, Alan Pifer states: we 
should not deceive^purselves into thinking that in furthering the 
education of Hispanic children we would be d<Mng it out of the 
goodness of otir hearts; we would be^doing it for ourselvep as well^*' 
'We can assume, of course, that this statement is being directed to 
the majority groups^ 





2. Thv UKoni of involvetnent in tHlui alum for llispunic childn*n in a 
liiinontabty ynHyr onv Kntrance int4> htKh m h<M)l iuhI n*U»nUon until 
graduation an» low as conipaml with, other gnnips. Sinularly. 
iMirolhnont and n^ttnition in poHlHecondory iHlucation. an<l mow 
nient int4) iKwt graduatt* work rnHni muc h iniproviMnent Uy brinK 
thoHt* levels up to the experience of other fproupH. or, nior** iniiKir- 
tantly. to the |>otential of the llinpanic |K>pulation. 

^, The tHlucaticnud opportunities available t4> Hispanic chiUlren in the 
nation's public si h^ols arv ltniit4Hl aiul n»strict<Hl by a nunilnT of 
elen^ents and forivs that may stvni uncontrollable. 

\fi\ a ( hnstum S< iV/i< 4' Monitor article (2/t>/H4), Klvira Valen/.uela 
(VcH'ker writes alHHit llispauics* nmls for: 

more textlHK)ks with cum»nt Hispimic usa^e: 

• wellroundiHl curricula with nior^» math and si ience; * 

• teachers traimxl tx) work with Hispmtfc childr^m; 
welI sUK*kiHl libraries: 

VltHont ftK'ilities: 

• access to con^puU^rs. 

In a<UUtion. Ms Cnnker i>oints out the ntHnl to nuirrv the home an<l 
the H<*h4H>L tor exanipUs by using pan»nUs as t<»achers* aiiles. She also 
strt»Hses the in^|H)rtance of having mon* His^mucs on si*h<K)l |K)licy 
Inmnls. ^ 

Of courst\ thesi* same or sinular comments can apply U) all of the 
nation's sc hcK>ls. but when the futun* critical plmv of the Hispanic 
|M)pulation is projtH Uxl within the largwr American community a 
<Uh acU' or two ahead, their nwdn IxKOxne even more urgent. 

In some rt»spt^ts this may Ik* the worst tjjiie for staking out clmins 
to the Anu^rican Drean^ of abumiance and frw institutions in a frw 
s<M*iety. with such fwmidable obstacles to the orienUtiw and educa 
tion of our childnm so evident. Yet, in other ways, this may be the 
lH»st of tunes for realizing the dreams of the pa«t iMxrause' we do have , 
nvsources which can Ih> ustnl we can work up the will to do what is 
*n<H^*ssjiry if tlw available leadership can help wganize* stimulatt\ and 
provide guidaiu-t*. 

It IS within the cont4*xt» then, of tjie urgent nt^ih of the t4>tal 8<x ie- 
ty in which the Hisptmic iMH>pleH will play an even neiore important 
rok» than in the past st^veral <lei iuk»s that I want U) share these ideas 
with you. 

The liMidership roles you all fill have awesome responsibilities attach- 
ihI to them. Your tHwitions an* central and critical to the entire st*ope 
of Hispanic <levelo|>ments coming in the future. U is this nugget of an 
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idea that niakt^s this c(mfen>nce and all your fiub8<H]uent inoeCihgn atul 
stratt^gies h<> |K)Umtially fruitful. 

It is also this contrality of your work for tho future that (waU»s op 
|H)rtutiitios that your pnHltH^esacMrs may mit have hmi. I ain not atjiill 
cwtain how much help current federal prograitis can l>e in face o( the 
(overwhelming requireinents. But you should have all the help that is 
availal>lc luid should worK^fcA hkhx' assistance as the Wider ^*om 
mutiities come to realize the i^iiH>rtance to our total society of the sue- 
cess of your efforts. You have responsibilities not onW to yi^r im- 
nuHliaU' institution and community, but also to the larger Ixxly iKilitic 
within which we all reside and work. Your Concerns have to encompass 
lH>th the btnltigogical elements and the tone and spirit of the* 
denuHTati« siKMety we all Urant. Some people feel that we may Iw in 
danger of K>sing some of our traditions and styles of freedom Invaust* 
of the growing prohlen) of indcKtrinating or orienting the younger 
generations t<o the traditions of our government and society generally. . 

Siilney ll(k>k, in his Jefferson lei^tun* on May 14, spoke of the 
danger of your young people not knowing enough dbout our American 
traditions of a frtn* sinnety and about the (kKjsibilitv>)f losing impor- 
tant (puUities of the American c^>mmunity thnm|?MHhis ignorance. He 
( atUnl for tniucnition in democratic governance and practices, l)ettc*r 
orientation to the traditions of. open, pluralistic communities, and a 
d«H*iH'r understanding of the history of frtH' institutions and how t^> 
ktH^p then^ fnH*. He dws not have faith that studies in science or in 
the hiunanituvs alone cim insure the preservation of our instituticms. 
S<-h(K)ls and colleges have to join with others to pass on the traditions 
of our scKnety. 

The broad setting, then, is crucial in helping to set goals for the 
conuminity colleges which you administer, and it is with this larger 
frantework in mind that we can review current legislation fw whatever 
help it might provide. 

I had hoped wheTl drafting these comments to be able to report the 
passage of a new Vocational Kducation Act and a new Adult Kduca- 
tion Act. Hut l^ongress is still working on biHh bills. There are signifi- 
cant tlifferences in the House and Senate versions. How they will 
emerge frt>m conference, if at alK is an open q[uestion. If neither new 
bill passes now, there will be an automatic extension of the current 
laws for (me year. 1 will return to this subject later. 

A review <*f your colleges* involvement in Title IV of the Higher 
Kducation Act Student Financial Assistance Programs shows that 
most, but not all, of ymi are receiving these funds. Title IV where 
the big numey is. 1^)st of the funds pro^rided by the federal govern- 
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nuMit mv in this titUv liut Dthor sounos aro also im|H>r(\uU (o tap. 
Thoso iDrhult' t4)0 tainutiar ones, surh as the HiliuK^ial Kdiu ation aiul 
Minuntv l.aiiguAgo Atlaits ((>nKMLA) prof^rams. tho National 
Stnnuv KiHindaition, thr piDgranis in health tioUls adnunistoml by tht» 
I Vj)ar(iiM»nt iA llealtU ami Hunuin S<»rviivs. (he Jobs Tnuning Part 
norship Act. ami th*? viiritnis titles under the Higher Kiliuation Act 
ahmg wtth Title IV * 

To ktH»p ahuMist ot th<» ttnleial programs auii all the regulations re 
cjtiires constant monitorings. I know that some ot you ^re leuilers tor 
Title III or an** invi>lvtHl in other ways with the Itnleial olficos ad 
nunistenng various tiuuling programs. However, as I (ruHl to gather 
intorination about the programs of most use to your instituiu)ns, I 
canu* across littfe C(H)rdinat.ion ot tntormation, very lew listings ot |H»r 
tnu»nt U»^«»lation. ami scattennl efforts to atfisen^ble all (his intornia 
tion. 1 ho|M» (hat your efforts here will \v^ii to tiims to ronunly this 
situation It is ilifticult l)ut* ne>cessary to stay on top of the 
tleveU)pments in the ftnleral offices nmi in Congress There is he|p 
available but there is a mnnl, 1 lH»lieve, for some coluertisl action that 
will not only n*)K)i t on|^ha4 is hapiKMiing, but will also cause things to 
hapjK'n. ♦ 

The tUscusj^itm on the Vtnational Kducation Act in the St^nate Sub 
coinmitttH'on Kducation. Arts; and Humanities, chairtnl by Seiuitor 
Stafford of \\»rmont. brought out (he lUfferences in thinking about 
issues that will ultimat4'ly detiVmim* the support that will Ih» available 

(he s(a(es and (o insdtudons. Some of these same issues iiriso in 
disi ussions on bilinginil <Hlucatit>n. adult eilucation, the Higher lOduca- 
tion Ac(, and o(hers An understanding of (bese cross^*u((ing issues 
helps provide |H»rsiHH^tive m>t only on th<» substantive tliffert*nces in 
|K>licy (ha( mt»mlHTs of t'ongn*jy< express. bti( also on the iM)ssibU» out- 
como of the discussions. 

» Following aire some of (he issues tha( arise reiKMU^nlly in (Umgn^s- 
sional iliscussions on tnlucation: « 

• Is i( appropriate* for the ftnleral govenunent to Ih» involvtni at all in a 
par( icular prograun? ^ 

\f so. how much money should 1h» inves(4Hl? 

• VVha( ain» (he res|HH'(ive roles for the ftnleral government, the staiU^s, 
UH'ail govermnrn(. (be instHu(ions? 

• Shoulil (lu*re Iw general fmiding. |H)ssibly bUn'k gnuits. or should st»t- 
atsides Ih* es(ablished for par( icular target groups? 

ShouUi fuiuls Ik* dirtH'tetl to indivicluals or to the institutions that 
Horvi) them? 



ShmiUl siMvific aiiUHinUs of moiwy U> l>e wpent prtKleU^rminoci by 
* tht* (\)ngn»s.s or hIuhiUI this deiM^ion Ih» left U> later consideration? 
What >\ill Ih» nion» apiH'iUinK to the voUtb, esptHrially in election 
yeiirs? 

\ 

In the caw of ^he Vcxational Education Act, the issue of the state 
role verniiH ihe ftnleral role caused a real battle in the Senate Subi^om- 
nutt4V on Kducation, Arts, and Humanities (S 234 U. The question of 
si^t asides for siK*cial groups such as the diswlvantaged and the handi- 
(^apiHHi, tcN>. nearly derailed the discussion. For a while, these 
arguments suggested that no bill wou|d be' forthcoming from the sub- 
commttttHV Senator Quayle of Indiarfti, who opposed most of the mo- 
tions by the chairman. Senator Stafft)rd, and Senatt>rs Pell and HaU^h, 
has said that he may take the f ight^ to the floor ^of the Senate to try to 
win his jmints. ^ 

llie House bill (HK 4164), meanwhile, would extend the Act fpr five 
\Huirs fthd continue rtHjuiring a set-aside of 15 percent by the states for 
|K>st*sm>mIiary and adult vocational educaticm. It would also create a 
new |>rogi;a(r. for training* retraining, and job development for adults. 
The StMiatt* versitm, tot), requires a 15 percent pos(<-8econdary set-aside 
and would expand vocational education for the disabled, single heads 
of househokis, and adults who need retraining. It woul<jf also en- ^ 
ccHirage iuiiustry to assunte some of the cost of trc^ning new workers. 

Following approval by each housi>, the bills will have to be reconcil- 
i\l What will emerge is anyl>ody's guess at this time. - r 



A somewhat similar but less complicated picture has developed witn 
n^spect to the Adult Kducation Act. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and LalK>r has passed an extension of the present law with an ad- 
detl $40 million U> bring the auth<»ized total to $140 million. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources has passed 
S 2496, also at the $140 million level, which would give states more 
flexibility by dropping the 20 percent s^t-aside for programs f<^pe<^le 
in mental institutions. It also removes the 10 percent requit^ment of 
s^tc*s for training adult-educaticm teachers. The Senate committee 
would also i>pen the door to pn^rietary instituti<Mis to get a share of 
the federal grants to the states. 

The Higher tMucation Act, il^hich is up for reauthori^ation in 1986, 
is not getting much attentiiMi now. The Senate has shown little or no 
interest in taking up this legislation. In the House* Congressman Paul 
Simtm, running for the Senate position held by Senator Percy of Il- 
linois, attempted to get his colleagues to write a new law, but didn't 
get very fat". He ^eld hearings, and received a lot of testimcmy frcHn a 



iuiiuIh'i oI uuI^vhUuiIs iiiul organi/.atUMiH. IW Ipiiul a ^rviii (U^al ot in 
(tTt'Nl III t|3<» fu4d, but not in llu» MulH^onmiitttH' ho ( hairs, (ho SwImoih 
niit(4*t' on l\)sl stH ^Mularv Kduration ot (ho Hoiimo (\>inau(t«v on 
Kdm ation and Lalna. Whon ho a((onip(4Hl a lull discussion ux (ho sub 
ooninu(t4H\ no i>no olso omlors<Hl (ho tih^a ot n^aiUhoriAing tlio loK'^^l*^ 
(ion (\ingmHsnian Tom (\>Ionian of Missouri foU (his \C<0rno( a go^nl 
(inu' tor (ho discussion, and Congrossnuin Wilhain Ford, (ho tonnor 
chai^uin of (ho su)M*oinini((4H\ inado i( doar (horo would Ih» iu> tutuiv 
for any hill (ha( did iiot havo (ht^ traditional hi partisan sup|>or( nor 
inally ^ivon U»ffislativo proposals hy this group. 

(>no hill hy (\>nKrofk»num St4»vo (JutuU^rson of Wisconsin to aiuond 
TiUo 1 ot t ho Hight^r Kduoation Act was inttodyoiHl hut nnuains on 
ihv sholf at this tiino. It may. lM>wovor. provide a htlHO for simio ox 
IHH t4Hl parallol tu tion in tho SiMiato. Thort*: S4UuiU>r HaU h has oxpn^ss 
Oil intorost in his own ainoiulinont to Titlo 1 to fncourago coUogo.s and 
univorsitios to proviih* mort* and tn^tUT si*t>'icos and programs tx> adult 
loarnors. Ymi will uiuiouhtiHlly In- hoaring mon* alwuit this in tho vory 
noar futur^*>onco 1 put mi my other hat as a staff inoinlHT of ixn mi 
visi>ry group on this suhjiH*t, 

You will Ik* int^'msttnl ti> know that anothtT study group has Ihh'u 
S4»t up to n*viow viK^ational tnluoation at tho stvondary U»vols, This 
group will op4*raU* out of tho Ohio Stato Univorsity (^Mitor for 
Hos*wch in Vtx'ational Kducatum md is to i\»port by Jmmary 198ft, 

1 want U) iftontion tho bilingual Kducat urn rrog^uin but will not Ih» 
so pn>suinptious as to jkwo as an oxp<»rt whon thoro aro so numy ot 
tht* country s most knowlciigeahlo individuals on tho subjo<'t hon» at 
thi.s conforenco. Wbilo thort* is iUready inv«>lvomont of community col 
logoH in t his kind of program, there is ctmcem that K"*ttt<*r nundn^rs 
sImhiUL wriously consider iTH>ving: more vigortHisly int4> this work One 
of t he nvurro^nt issues that cim emerge, of courst\ is whether or not it 
wiHild Ik* appn>priate ftnleral policy to have a sta-aaide for Hispanios in 
community collegt»s. This is a basic qwestion that can gen«»rat*» a lot of 
h<*at as well as light. For example, inliearings on Title 111 of the 
Higher Kducatitm Act. the IVvelopii^g Institutions lYogram, there 
was cntii*lsm of attempta to target monies im iMack colleges and 
univtTsities and on colleges with large Hispanic enrollments. One 
siH»aker nottni that tho poor of Appalachia mnHi spt>cial help to got a 
pro|MT tHhu aticm. and that if the p<K)r from all rural an»as were to be 
organrmi. they winjld form a larger cohort than any of the ethnfc 
minorities. Poiitically, he said, they could have more muscle than any 
otlw*r group. 
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On May l:i aiui M» the Washington Post run two tirtideH tmlititHi 
lis. Hispunus Molting* Hut Hatxlly PnwjKTinK S*»voraI points 

nuuio by writer, Paul Taylor. tiHichtHl on tlu» prohUMus of langxuiKo 

tniucation. Ho wroU»: 

l*ov€»rly corroIaU's to poor si*hiK>l performance and in part of die 
vii iouM cycle Hispanics fmv Hut Lauro F. (Tavaxo, ph^Bkkmt of 
Xvxiis IWIv, places the blanie closer U> home, saying, *' Hispanics 
have lost education; they don't value it anynumv They have 
other values, and that distjresses me liecaul^ unleat) we 
Hispanics and I can say this beiaus4' 1 can really put the ham- 
mer U> them unless weVhange the attitudes within the family. 
it*s not Koing to change out there You have got to drag them 
U> the Si hix>lhouHe somehow. Frankly, all the bilingual tnlucation 
in tht* work! is fin^p U> a certain stat^^. but, beyond that, it 
must start in the family 

V 

It^Hnns to me that this is a crucial point. Here, again* the respon- 
sibilitit^s that all Hispanic leaders share nmst include a concern for the 
family unit, the place whtw young children learn about life and their 
relationships within the community. 

The situation^ is strikingly similar to that which occurred at the turn 
of the c€»ntury when my parents immigrated U> this country. The fami- 
ly unit providcHl warmth, comfort, and indiKtrination in the early for- 
mative years when life patterns and values are estal)li9hed. This was 
no less true for many, other than the inmiigrant^, but il was an 
esjM^cially crucial el^ient in developing and maintaining a pluralistic 
siKiety that had many important common strands and commitments. 

St> 1 n»tum to the framework 1 started with— the many challenges 
you face as U»iMlers of your communities, and the (yp^Htunities that 
may he available for drawing assistance fn>m all sources: federftk 
state, local, and community. It is within that context that one m 
these, the federal, should be explored, developed, nourished, ana ex- 
panded for the ccmmion good, not only for Hispanics. 

In this dimension, there is political lev^age ii it can be wielded. 
There is the need to get information to the families and to tiie children 
of younger years. There is the need to stress that education can still 
t>e a door to a more abundant life and to the sustaining of values we 
all neeti to protect. You have a|mponsibility for interpreting the 
trends lH>t^ within your own close communities and to the public-at- 
large. You are in the critkral deciston-making positions that can in- 
fluence and shapet)ther trends of the future. 



FiHitTul |K)hcy iinil itssistan<v may generaUHi iiiViitJ^^reiU 
ways thn>UKh loKislation. which is the most coinnum xo\i(iA\ through 
Kxwulive Orders by the Prt*sident: from a<lininislrative pracluv <>! 
program officials, or even initially from parly plat tonus, esiHVially in 
iHection years. 

There an* many channels through *which to direit your energies - the 
CongressuMuU Hispanic Caucus. CONAC. Phe American Ass<K"iation 
ot (\wnmunity and Junior C\>Ueges. the National Clearinghouse for Bi- 
lingual Education, and the many other agt»ncies with which you wrC ^ 
more familiar than 1. Private (oundations need your appeal!^ and en* 
couhv^inent. They will grow increasingly sensitive. I Wiexe. to the 
implications of the demograhic triMids. 1 am not sun* at this point 
what proportion ot the help that the nation s situaticm calls for will Ih* 
forthconnng from the fi*deriil government, although 1 am confident it 
has to tn* an increasing share as time goes on. The business and lalmr 
stHtor have intert^sts here and must be continuously tnlucaUHl on 
Hispanics* nmis. 

Th^tv is « lack of fcK'us to the gathering of potentially useful infor- 
mation adi data relative to federal, state, or other programs. Perhaps 
this group cim take sU*ps to fill that requirement. One lieginning move 
would Ih* to retjuest the Congressional Hispanic Caucus to ask the 
(\>ngressional research arm of the Library of Congwss to catalog all 
relevant federal programs for their»use and yoClrs. There are programs 
in the Department ot (xwnmerce, the Department of Health and 
Human Ser\'ices, the National Science Foundation, the Endowments, 
and other agencies that should be made more visible. 

As I menti<^)ed at the start, the societal concerns must be upper 
most m one s mmd when reviewing the kinds of assistance your in- 
stitutions netni. The prt>blems facing you must be made known to the 
wider community. 

The sens^' of proportion you exhibit and the perspectives you place 
on the work ^ead will create the conditions for moving to solutions. 
Federal assistance will just be one pipceof the larger mosaic of sup- 
port you will have to draw upon, but it should be a most significant 
one. How to achieve t^is stAte of affairs is the question. 1 believe tJtfet 
when your missions are seen as integral parts of plans foFthe survival 
of our pluralistic community, the support will be forthcoming. 

In an article on pragmatism as a schocJ of thought, a writer says ^ 
that this distinctively American mode of phikwophic thinking came 
from th^ combination of the theorizing of European empiricists like 
Hume, llobb3, and I-iOi^ke, and the Amc^rican experience of community 
' building. Underiying this thought is a democratic and common 
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taith jlVwev calUnl it a religious faith. What IVwey thought was 
uni()uo alxHit it " is the willingneHs U) ti>leraU» other rehgious com- 
mitments as fwirt of its4»lf. America is pluralistic not by accident, hut 
(nh aust> it ( annot other than pluralistic without l>eipg untrue to 
itst»lf/* That author says, too, that it is close to imposssible to find a 
jM'ssinustic pragniatist. 

^'^Hl have Invn htmging in then* for a long time. I st^^nse no 
(Mvssiniisni here. I think the fact that you wrv who you an» and art* in 
your res(>onsihie (K>siti}>ns augers well for Iho nation. 
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Introduction to Recommendations 



by Maria Barrera, PhD. 

The discussion afU»r each of the presentations generat^nl rmwn- 
niendations thai should pn)vide eai h parttciptuit, as well as others 
whp may read this d<KumenU with ideas that can be niulltHl over tind 
dealt with in the context of their present situaticms; Some of the 
nvonuyendations dealt with the niMxIs and aspirations of the whole 
Hispanic community, thus providing a more global focus to the pro- 
ctHHiings. Others focused on problems of direct concern for community 
< Alleges. For the sake <^f brevity and clarity, the riHrommendations tare 
presenttnl in outline form. 



Hispanic Achievement: 

A Commitment for Community 
Colleges and Business Enterprise 

Topic I: Staffing Paiieros ^ 
A. InHtitutionaUzation 

^ Movement towanl increased Hispanic achievement can be initiated 
by tm individual; however, sustained improvement requires the 
estat)Iishment of long-term programs. To promote the institu- 
tionalization of positive change iw Hispanic achievement, it is 
rei-ommended that community colleges: 

• Huild support for Hispantcs in administrative hierarchies 

• Through AACJC, ret^ommend Hispantcs for search committees* 
foundation Inmrds* and other executive positions 

• Involve existing#Hispanic orgmizeticms in implementing affirma- 
tive action programs. 




lliftpaiilc ttccosM t4> mliniiiistTativo |KXsitu>ns is otWn hain(M'nHl by 
uninU*ntioniil or huhlon <lisontniniiti<m (o.K- **X|H»ru»nco rv 
({utn'trnmUs prcH huU' nunority clifcihility: vman< ios ait» iu>( broiuily 
puhlirt/.(Hl; and IIiMpanios tracliUonany hav<» m)( Imm^u train<Ht to 
assume adininistrattvo ponitionsK To impn>ve administrative^ op|M>r 
t unities for Hispanic s. it is nH<nnnuMul<Hl that community colU^gos: 

K.HtahltrHh partm'rshii>s with coqH)rutions, criMiting op|>ortunitios 
to share in nianaKtMuont training pn>Krams; ixnd provi<l<» in< on 
tives to pot^'ntial trainees 

Ineneas^^ the iiisfxnnination of job vaemiVy noti<vs to llispanics 

napping such job banks as the NCHK MHUANK) 

Provide nu^ntors for llispmiii s enUTtng a<lministrativ<' |K>sitions. 

V 

1\ Women 

I^spanic women U*nd to hoUl faculty, rather than lulministrative 
|H»sitions. To con)|)ensat4» for this <lisproportionat4^ r^^presi'ntation, it 
is nvommendtni that community colleger: 

Kstabhsli a mentoring sysU*m Un Hispanic women, drawing from 
the p<K>l of llispiuuc men and women in prestigious |x>8ition8 
' HighUght the nml for administrative Hispanic women thnnigh 
the nuxlia. In particuhu*, pubhsh lU^ticles on t*he current status of 
Hispanic women in «Hlucati<m 

IV^vt^lop a pro|HmaI for fmuling to train no less than UK) Hispuiiii^ 
women for ailministrative positions. % 



Topic II: Transferability TrendH 

A. Transfer Articulation ^ 

The variatiiMi in acceptance of ai*ademic cretlits earned' iti two-year - 
programs as pn^requisites to upper-level Cour^H^worJc ^cuni at the 
departmental and instituti<HiaI levels, impeding fO£rli))unity college''" 
student transfer into four-year progran)S.^T4> enc<>ur%e 8ucv««^ful 
transfer, it is recommended that ccmmunily colleges:'' 

* Kornialize agreements on the basic course work that fulfills tjte 
nveiying institutions* requirements 

• Ai;tively encourage communication anu)!^ community cdleges 
and ftnir^year tnstituUona faculty ^nfembeni in order to formulate 
common instructional ^bjlctives for lower Jeyel cbunsewiMli 



(^omnusmon AAOjC to conduct a survey of transfer programa. to 
be updat4^ regularly, so that a uniform body of de^riptive daU 
can be made available. 



B. Student Preparedness 

« 

I>eficiencies in basic reading and writing skills, as well as in overall 
ac ademic preparedness, have been cited as deterring student 
transfer into uppeHevel coursework. To insure that students are 
fully prepared to pursue hirther education. i^,is m:ommended that 
community colleges: * ^ 

■ Idlentify students with intentions to enter four-year programs 
when they enroll in community college Bnd review student inten- 
tions regularly to insure appropriate guidance for those whose 
plans have changed 

Provide customized, degreeoriented program outlines for all 
students including jsun inventory of required courses for a selected 
major, possibly as a computerized guidance service 
Design develt^ment programs in acadernic skill ^as to prepare 
transfer students for upper^level coursew<M-k 

■ Institute -transition preparation courses to introduce students to 
the environments and expectations typical in four-year institu- 
tions ' " ' 

• Identify model community college programs for studejnt retentimi 
and access, define the optimal conditions for model replication., 
and disseminate the findings. 

C. Foreign Siudenta 

Develop a uniform pq^icy for admitting and placing foreign ' 
students iq community colleges. • 

Topic III: Employmeiit Barriers " 
A. Occupational Preparedness 

I,^^age and educ4ti<n^ ^efidencies pose omtinuing pi^^ems 

- for the Hispanic labor^fqrce. To redress the inequity, it is Scom- 
. mended that community colleges: . 

• Attract support for bilingual vocational programs in community' 
colleges with high c<mcentrations of Hispanics 

- Coordinate wiAi the business sector to provide on-the-job training 
with specific ihcentiyes (fimihcial anfl educational) for trainees 
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Monitor market demands and devek>p programs to train students 
to enter fields where labor shortages exist 

• Institute peert^itoring and mentor-intt>mship progriuns to- 
facilitate transfer of students to the work place. 

B. Science and Technok)gy 

Historically. Hispanics have underachieve<i in technological fields 
due. in part^*1» the iack of emphasis on sc ience luid mathematics in 
elementary ami secondary schgols with high concentrations of 
Jtispanic students. To increase Hispanics participation in these 
areas, it is recommended that coriimunity colleges: 

• '(\H)rdinate teacher-training and professional^eve}opment pr<^ 
grams with LE As to upgrade elementary/secondar}' teacher skiUs 
in math and scienqe content areas 

• ("Coordinate with graduate education programs to recruit Hispanic 
tt^achers by inviting Utspanic graduate students to ttuich in- 
trtxiuctory courses in community colteges, especially those in ^ 
math and science, such that th^ graduate studiirnts can iiyupport 
themst^lves and gain tSBaching experience while furthering their 
tniucations. (Possibly apply for Title VH trainin^^grant and 
f^owship funding in coniunction with LKAs. fouryear arid 

^ graduate institutions, building in a payback mechanism for 
^ ^ trainees) 

>^ Champaign to revive the reputation of teaching as a profession, at- 
thicting higher quality instructors for Hispanic students. 

v. Cultural Expectationa 

Trends indicate that a majority of the Hispanic work force^nnters 

• terminal" jobs (tacking upw^ mobility). In addition, xvlmy . ^ 
Hispahics are unawafe of eilpected workplace behavior in thd 
United States. To in^ptove career oppcijtunities for hispanics, it is 
recommended that colVimunUy coUegesr ^ 

• llnstit^te preVocational^d cta*ef education courses to prepare 
studet\ts for |lIi^bM»ine^s environment ^ 
1*^st^Mlsh support elfy^ counseling services to coaqh students in* 
culturally-expected workplv^tw&havior 

iMace more Hispanics in htgh;profile positions (board inemberSt 
commissioners, etc.^ t)o w rol^ modeb and mentors for 
.liispanic youth. ; 



1>. Hiring PhK-ticen • • r 

[The |H»rsiHU>nc4» of 4iijicriininaU>ry prttc|ict» and the nhort^e of ex- 
* l^^riencnd Itispanivs *h profeesional fiel<ld aet against the Hispanic ^ 
conimunily* To expand tlie of opportuniliea* it is rit^coninvbud- 
\h\ tHat x^ommunitv colleges: . • 

' Kxefi pn^ssuiT^ on le^slators to Hat in'4he interest of IH^anic 
yotuh with particulikr concern for the implementation of stattl-wido 

' afttfmotive action. pro|frarfn», and dt^vel<ip specific straU»gies*lo» V^* 
"torre h^hefeoce to the Resultant poHcies * ij;> . 

/ Outline institutional regulations for n«n<liscrfrniniitory and affirm- 

' ative actioahirihg pr^M^lices* and make <iepartmenrl>eads 
Honnel officers aacountabty fpr impIeHwnting th^ policies 
^^{^Hm job vacancy notices to dis(tii)guish amdng valid and** 
<liscQniinatoryiiiringcriteria ^ * ^ \' 

* Ks(W>Ush support ^y^stem^ for decision makers To encouragd j:.he 

* 4iini)g of Hispanici^: 



Topic IV: Legislative Trends f 

Reflectiims on past legislative actions affecting Hispanics and con- 
certed efforts to puol resources in impVoving educational and occupa- 
tiomd standards for Flispanics can strengthen the base for^jroad 
changes in the status of the flispanic population. 

A* l^ialniion 

' Request that the Library of Congress catalog federal policies 
related to Hispanics emphasizing ediicattwi^ wid produce a com- 
pilation of the available ev)eduati<m reports on programs ior 
Hispanics 

' MoniiOT bills befcnv Congress cm an ongoing basis 

• Institute a mechanism for notifying AACJC members of pending 
legislation concerning Hispanics. 

B* Organizatkm 

* Knsure that tiie newIy-f(Mnnned AACJC Hispanic council will be 
sensitive to suggestions and recomniendations and report to the 
general membership regulariy^ perhaps through the AACJC 
newsletter » . ^ 
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l)twoU4> c4K>ixiinati<>n plans Uw the Hispanic Caucus with national 
organizations such as the National (Conference of State ^ 
I.t>Ki?»l«t*>rs. the National Council of (Governors, the Kducation 
< onimission of the States. eU\ Also establish a conunitttv i>f col 
lege executives from the AACJC Hispimic council U> channel 
reionunemlations and information to the Hispanic officers in 
otht*r national tissociations. 
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Addendum A 



Forum Sf^nmNTS 



Otfueot Bilingual Kducation wul Minority Languiige Affaim 
Anwriciui AsHixiation of (^oninmnity and Junior (^olk^gim 
El (^wignwo Nmional Anuntos (^olejpalen 

CocMxIinatora 

Ottice of I nU'r-(iovemnienlal Inter- Agency Affairs 
National (learinghoune for Bilingual Education 

K valuation. I)i<i9^mination and Assessment Center, California State 
Univeristy, Las Angeles, California 

K valuation. Dissemination and Assessment Center, liesley (College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

KvaluationT Dissemination and Ass^'ssnient Center, Dallas Independent 
Si*luK>l District, Dallas, Texas 

, I^^cheon Sponsors 

American Association of Community and J unic»r Colleges ^ 
Maricopa t^ninty Community College District 

Cowdinaiing Committee 

Kudy Munis 
(lilbert Chavex 
Kduardo <)*Donnelt 
Joel (tomex 
I'ori Impink Hemandez 



Ula K. Warren 



Pepe Barron 
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Addendum B 
Invitees v 
Presidents and Vice Presidents of 
Community Cofleges and Junior (Meges 



l)r Dale Piirnell, (\vSponsor of 
Koumltable 

American AssiX'iati<jfc of 
(\>mniunity aiid Junior Colleges 

Mr. Doningo Art^chiga 
l*rt*sident 

Liireilo Junior College 

West Kmi WaMhington Stjrwt 

Liir^Hlo, rX 78040 

Mr Arthur IX Avila 
Pn*sident 

Kmi I .OS Angeles Community 

I'ollege 
1301 Brooklyn Avenue 
\a>s Angeles, (^A 91754 

l)r AlbtTt A. Hesteiro 
l*ix*sident 

Texas Southmost College 
80 Ft. Brown 
Brt>wn8vilU\ TX t8f>20 

Mr. Raul Cardenas 
l*u*sident 

South Mountain Community 

College 
7050 South 24th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85040 

Mr Max Castillo 
President 

San Antonio College 
1300 San Pedro Avenue 
San Antonio. TX 78284 



Dr. Ilafael Cortada 
lVi*sident 

Kl Camino (Community (\>llege 
16007 Crenshaw Boulevard 
Torrance. CA 90506 

Mr. Alfrtnlo de Ixks Santi>s 
Vice (^hancellor 

Maricopa Technical (\>mmunity 

(\>llege 
108 North 40th StrtMJt 
Pht)enHc. AZ 85024 

Dr. Flora Mancuso Fdwards 
1 iostos (\>mmunity College 
5(X) (irand Concourst» 
Bronx. NY lt)451 

Dr. Alfred Fernandez 
Chancellor 

Ventura (^ommunity (College 

District 
71 Day Road 
Ventura, CA 93003 

Dr. Thomas (lonzales 
iVesident 

Linn Benton Community College 
1B500 S. W. Pacific Boulevard 
Albany. OH 9T321 

Dr. Frank Martinez 
President 
Cuesta College 
P.O. Box J 

San Luis Obispo. CA 93403 
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I)r. ThtHxiort^ Miirgia 

San J*>w> City ColU^gi* ^ 
21(H) Mu>ri>ark 
S|ui JcMw, (:A»f>128 

Mr. Vincenti! Pmiilla 

(\)HumnoM Htvcr Ciilk^ge 
8401 (VnU'^r Ptirkway 
SmTainonUK ('A 96823 

Mr. Kduardi) Padron 

Vice IVesidt^nl 

New Wwia (:ent4^r l^ainpus 

MtamM)ade 
:«K) N K Sw wd Avenue 
Miami. FL 33132 

Kr, Ca^os IMazaH 
President 

St, AuKUHtipe (\>Uege 
1333 Went Argyle Streta 
(Chicago, 11. (>0640 

I^r. (""arU)!! Ilaniirez 
President 

San Francisco (?ity (College 
San Francises. C A 94 1 1 2 

I>r. IVidad Kobertson 
Vice ('hancellw 
Dr. Andn>w (loniez 
Miaini"l)ade (Community College 
1 1011 S W. I04th Strwt 
Miami, FL 33176 

Dr. Michael Saenz 
President 

I'arrant County Juniiw College 
4801 Marine Creek Parkway^ 
Fort Worth. TX 76179 

Mr. William Si^gura * • 
Pnvsident 

(Themeketa Community College 
WO Box 14(H)7 
Salei^; OH 97309 



Mr. Frank A, Serrano III 
IVi>sident ^ 
l>r. Frank (^arram-o 
Vice IVtwident 
Northern New Mexi<H> 
Community College 
Kl Kito C^ampus 
Kl RiU), NM 87630 
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Addendum C 
Invitees 

' ' Educators - Private Sector 



IVr. Jo«e **repe" Barrmi - 

VA Congreso Nad<mal de ABuntoe 

Colegiales 
2717 Ontario Road. N.W. 
Washington. DC 20009 

Mr. Robert de I>a liarza 
lltdalgo First National Bank 
9214 South 15th Street 
Kdinburg. TX 78639 

Mr. Ruben (iallegoe 
P.O. Box 3318 

South Padre Island. TX 78597 

I)r. Mary Jane (iarza 

Pan American University at 

Brownjkville 
1614 Ridgely Road 
BixwnavUle, TX 78620 

l)r. Sheryl Ana (larza 
California State University at 

FullerUm 
800 North SUte College 

Boulevatx) 
FuUerton, CA 92634 

^Mr. Ricardo Martinez 
Southwest Ilegional I^bctt|a(iiMie8 
4666 Lampton Avenue 
Ia>8 Alainitoe. CA 90720 

l)r. Consuelo Nieto 
CaUfomia State University at 

IxingDteach - 
1250 Bellflower Boulevard 
IxHig Beach, CA 90840 
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I)r. Henry •'Hank * Oyama 
I^ma County Community CdUege 

District 
Bilingual and International 

Studies ' 
2202 West Anklan Road 
. Tucson, AZ 86709 

Ms. Margarita Pagan 
Arizona State University 
Center f<r Bilingual Kducation 
College of Education 
Tempe, AZ 86287 

Dr. Rudy Munis - Coordinator of 

Roundtable 
Office of Bilingual Education & 

MincMity I>anguage Affairs 
U.S. Dept of Education 

Mr. Michaelll Tang 
Metropolitim Stato College 
Auraria Campus 
1006 1Ub^treet 
Denve^ CO 80204 ' 

Ms. Laura Wallace 
Office of Dean of InstmcUon 
Navi^o Conrununity College 
Tsaile, AZ 86666 
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Addendum D 
Session Developers 



FaciUtaior 

I)r. Maria Harrera 
IVxati A&l Univereily 
Campus Hox 162 
KingsvUIe, TX 78363 

Transferability - Tranda 

l)r. Arthur Cohen 

KUIC Clearinghouae for Junior 

CoUegea 
81 18 Math Sciencea Building 
University o( California at liOa 

Angeles 
Loe Angeles, CA 90024 

Current Staffing Pattern^ 

l)r. Candido de IjGogk ^ 
New York Depiirtni«nit of 

Correcticms 
100 Center Street 
New York, NY 10013 

Empkiyineiit Barriwa 

Mr Tony Gallegoa 

Equal Emplojrment Opportunity 

Ccmunissioti 
Columbia Plaza 
2401 -E * Street, N.W, #516 
WaahingtoQ, DC 20507 

Legiaktioti - Vocational 
iklnealioii ^ Adult Education 

Dr. William l^annon 
xecutive Director 
ational Advisory Council on 
Continuing Education 
425 13th Street, N.W. #529 
Washington, DC 20004 



Lunchem Speaker 

Mr. Henry Santiestevan*" 
Executive Vice President 
Hispanic Policy Devel<^nient 

I^lroject ^ 
2716 Colt Run Road 
Oakton. VA 22124 
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